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How One ‘Great Port Fits Into the Broad International-Trade Picture 


an Franeiseo’s Place in 


uture World Trade 


4n {ddre SS hy 


. . D an 

Grorce L. BELL 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


\ E CANNOT evaluate San Fran- 
cisco’s place in future world trade with- 
out first considering somewhat fully the 
broad prospects for world trade and the 
part the United States will play in it. 
We cannot approach the subject by con- 
sidering merely the resources of San 
Francisco, and its “hinterland,” for cre- 
ating an exportable surplus, and by 
studying the requirements of the area 
for imports from overseas. 

But, while it is not possible either to 
study the subject or to strive for in- 
creased world trade exclusively on a 
sectional or provincial basis, it must be 
borne in mind that San Francisco's 
wisdom, foreign-trade experience, and 
daring pioneer spirit can and should con- 
tribute much to analyzing the problems 
of future United States trade, to en- 
lightening the public and governmental 
authorities as to necessary changes in 
trade techniques in a changed world, to 
reorienting foreign economic policies to 
meet realistically conditions in the 
present day of rapid evolution, if not 
revolution The peoples of this area 
must aid in these gigantic tasks, and 
the plans and programs of the region 
must be integrated with those of the 
United States. In short, there are real 
responsibilities to be assumed in creating 
the city’s place in the sun of world trade. 
It is not a matter of casually stepping 
into a place in the parade as it goes by. 

Let us, then, take a look at the over-all 
picture, at what problems have to be 
overcome, and what the chances of suc- 
cess are. To me, there seem to be about 
five basic and comparatively new situa- 
tions confronting the United States, and 
all of these must be faced and thoroughly 
understood. Constant and nationally 
unified efforts will have to be made to 
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chart new and safe courses in this 
troubled world if we are to maintain our 
present high levels of international 
trade, let alone expand them. After 
enumerating and reviewing these situa- 
tions we can then return to an evalua- 
tion of the part the United States may 
play, and to San Francisco’s part of that 
part: 

(1) In world trade we have been 
shifted from the position of a debtor to 
that of a creditor Nation—by far the 
greatest now, and probably in all history, 
because of our unrivaled productive 
capacities. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article is based on a speech given 
by Mr. Bell before the Commonwealth 
Club of California, at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, November 26, 1948. It 
is not to be considered as forming one 
of this magazine’s specialized series of 
“port articles’—which are concerned for 
the most part with more detailed discus- 
sions of local facilities, equipment, and 
efforts. 











(2) For long we ranked high, if not 
at the top, among the “have” nations in 
natural resources—today, at a rather 
alarming rate, we are becoming a “have 
not’’ Nation. 

(3) As an inevitable consequence of 
the relatively precipitate shift referred 
to in number (1), we are faced with an 
enormous surplus of exports over im- 
ports—an imbalance which is a threat 
to the economic equilibrium, not alone 
of the United States but of the world. 

(4) Though the second World War has 
ended, there is no real peace, and it is 
apparent that, for some _ uncertain 
period, world trade must be carried on— 
to use a favorite phrase of economists— 
in a “climate’’ which bears a close re- 
semblance to the artificial economy of 
a world at war. 

(5) Despite the creation of what may 
be termed the political superstructures 
of the United Nations, and other inter- 
national organizations, there is a great 
upsurge of nationalism in attitudes 
toward economic development and world 


trade—a movement which is bound to 
exert tremendous pressures for change 
in the trends and channels of trade. 


Greatest Task 


TAKING these summarized premises in 
order, I hazard the guess that the full 
appreciation on our part of the under- 
lying problems and responsibilities of 
THE creditor Nation of the world, and 
our learning and mastering the new role, 
constitute the greatest task. True, after 
the first World War we began to share 
to some extent with Great Britain their 
ancient creditor position, but we had only 
limited experience before the interna- 
tional depression set in, and our oppor- 
tunity for further training was cut off. 
So, outside of that brief interlude, as 
Secretary Sawyer said at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
a few weeks ago: 

Most American businessmen have looked 

upon international trade as a hunt for mar- 
kets. It was almost as simple as that. When 
an exporter located his market and received 
an order the rest was relatively easy. 
The term “dollar shortage’ was unknown. 
Foreign currencies could be changed into 
dollars at relatively stable rates of exchange 
as a result of the continuous buying and sell- 
ing of foreign currencies in the great bank- 
ing centers of the world. 

I need not go into great detail to dem- 
onstrate how drastically that situation 
has changed. Two wars and a long de- 
pression destroyed that comfortable, 
happy, multilateral network of trade. 
Particularly the last war disrupted the 
production facilities of Western Europe 
and Japan—the only other highly indus- 
trialized areas of the world, outside of 
the United States. Today we are the 
great manufacturing supply center on 
the globe, and we have most of the 
world’s gold. The peoples of other lands 
have had to come to us for sorely needed 
goods and products, and, with their gold 
gone, they have had to pay in dollars. In 
effect, American dollars have become the 
international medium of exchange, as 
was British sterling for so long a period. 
The other nations, by and large, have 
even had to liquidate their holdings of 
dollar securities and other assets, and 
are unable to export enough goods to us 
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to replenish their dollar purchasing re- 


serves. So, today, it has become an 
almost bromidic saying that the thing 
which is slowing up United States trade 
is “dollar shortage.” 

As a Nation we have done a reasonably 
good job in the past, mainly as salesmen, 
in a world where the pattern of interna- 
tional trade was multilateral and the job 
of collecting and balancing payments 
was not too difficult. But today there is 
no real problem in selling, and our real 
job lies in devising ways and means of 
overcoming this prevalent and growing 
disease of “dollar shortage.” Later, in 
my remarks on the closely related prob- 
lem of the imbalance of exports and 
imports, I shall touch on some of the 
suggestions being currently made for re- 
creating dollar supplies abroad. 

Some persons who are not too close to 
international trade may think the views 
I am expressing are purely personal and 
quite exaggerated. Therefore, I want to 
point out that not only all of us in the 
Office of International Trade share these 
views, but informed men in other Gov- 
ernment Departments and outside of 
Government are seriously concerned and 
deem this such a basic problem that all 
agree every effort should be made to 
inform and awaken the business pub- 
— = 2 = 


Trend Toward Have-Not Status 


WE CAN NOW TURN to the second of 
the comparatively new facts or situations 
in world trade. To this and the re- 
mainder I shall devote less space. Not 
that they are unimportant—far from 
it—but they are relatively, perhaps, less 
important, and are of a nature that per- 
mits briefer statement. The observa- 
tion that we are rather rapidly becom- 
ing a “have-not” Nation with respect 
to many basic natural resources seems, 
I have found, to come as a shock to 
many people, although there have been 
fine reports on the subject, made by 
engineers and other technicians, and 
considerable general publicity. We have 
been since the beginning a Nation of 
such abundance that for generations 
most of us have never given much 
thought to the subject. However, dur- 
ing and since World War II we have pro- 
duced at such a really terrific rate, and 
consequently have dug so deeply into 
our natural resources, that all thinking 
people now realize we are getting down 
to the bottom of the barrel, and are in 
fact scraping bottom on many materials 
basically essential in our manufacturing 
process. Obviously, I cannot elaborate 
on the ever-growing list of items. It is 
highlighted by such important things 
as fibers, petroleum, high-grade iron 
ore, manganese, zinc, lead, copper, 
chromium, and some 100 other minerals 
which are primary requirements in the 
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production of thousands of items basic to 
our economy—steel, for example. 

If we are to continue our present 
levels of production and employment, 
and maintain our high living standards, 
these things of which we are short must 
be imported from other lands, and im- 
ported in increasingly large quantities. 
And therein lies a hopeful element of 
self-correction or adjustment to aid us 
in our creditor role, because through such 
purchases we cut down the ‘dollar 
shortages” in many lands. Fortunately, 
all the countries from which we pur- 
chase need badly our machinery and 
other manufactured items. Here, in- 
terestingly enough, we are again going 
down the road Great Britain has trod 
for so long—importing nearly all its raw 
materials to its island factory. Yet we 
must, as a Nation, continue to develop 
an awareness of this whole situation, 
because it is surprising how many still 
grumble about “importing so much from 
foreigners,” or about “spending our good 
American dollars abroad.” If we can 
develop greater awareness, let us hope 
there will be less, or even no, opposition 
to such fundamentally important foreign 
economic policies as our Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements program, or other 
efforts to lower world-trade barriers. 

One final word on this “have-not” 
Nation subject. In the state of the 
world we are living in today (and I fear 
will be for some time to come), is it not 
obviously a matter of national security 
that we should not exhaust our own 
waning natural resources when there 
are such plentiful supplies to be obtained 
elsewhere? It would seem to be in our 
own self-interest to have stock piles, 
both above and under the _ ground, 
which would give us reasonable pro- 
tection against any emergency. The 
Congress has authorized a limited Gov- 
ernment stock-piling program of stra- 
tegically important items, but there is 
serious doubt as to whether we have 
done more than scratch the surface. 


Challenging Imbalance 


ON THE GREAT IMBALANCE between 
our exports and imports, the third of the 
situations I summarized, I shall try to 
be much briefer, because it is really a 
corollary of the first two, and I Set it 
apart only for the purpose of double em- 
phasis. In 1947 we exported $15,300,- 
000,000 worth of goods (incidentally 
nearly five times as much as we exported 
in 1938) and imported only $5,700,000,000 
worth. Never before in a peacetime year 
have we had such a huge excess of ex- 
ports over imports. The trend toward 
a balance this year is better, but that 
may be attributed more to a drop in ex- 
ports than to an increase in imports— 
exports are likely to be around $12,- 
500,000,000 and imports approximately 


$7,000,000,000. We all now realize that 
we cannot live indefinitely with such ga 
situation, that the gap must be closed 
some way. Obviously, we should not be 
defeatists and close it by deliberately 
cutting our exports and thus eventually 
cutting down production, employment, 
and living standards. 

Unfortunately, many people seek to 
cure the situation with slogans. We hear 
much sophisticated talk about “trade 
being a two-way street,” and similar re- 
marks. Now that is all good genera] 
education for the public at large, but 
more of us have to get down to the brass 
tacks of the problem and do drudgery 
work in planning effective, practical, de- 
tailed solutions. The over-all approach 
is clear, the details hard and less clear. 
To enumerate the generally accepted 
over-all tasKs: (1) We must do every- 
thing possible to stimulate increased 
imports of goods—by striving to lower 
barriers, such as tariffs; by eliminating 
customs delay and red tape; and by en- 
couraging our Foreign Service to do more 
of an educational job among potential 
exporters from other nations. (2) We 
must develop more of what are called 
“invisible” imports—such as _ travel 
abroad by Americans who will spend 
American dollars; and the payment of 
dollars to other nationals for services of 
all sorts. (3) Ways must be found to 
encourage investment of private capital 
abroad, not loans, but investment of 
equities—and, of course, this is difficult 
until there is more political and eco- 
nomic stability than exists in many 
lands. 


Lack of Real Peace Is Deterrent 


THE FOURTH unusual situation that 
will have to be dealt with in maintaining 
and fostering international trade re- 
quires not much more than the bare 
statement I made earlier. We had all 
looked for an era of real peace right 
after VJ-day, and under such conditions 
the resumption of trade would have been 
comparatively simple. But we seem far- 
ther away from peace than we were on 
that day. The result is that a web of 
restrictions, legal and psychological, on 
the free flow of trade has entangled the 
whole world, and the tremendous outlay 
for armaments and military prepared- 
ness, plus actual shooting wars in several 
areas, has involved a serious drain on 
both money and the basic materials 
and products which are so urgently 
needed for civilian uses all over the 
worl. * * * 

As all exporters know, this situation 
is one of the prime reasons that our 
Office of International Trade cannot se- 
cure export quotas on many items for 
more than a fraction of the truly ef- 
fective export demand. It probably 
would be conservative to guess that 
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$20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000 worth 
of materials are thus poured into the 
great maw of war, or preparedness there- 
for, which would otherwise flow largely 
in peaceful channels of world trade. I 
believe the necessity for our preparedness 
is beyond question, but we have to reckon 
it as another serious handicap to trade. 


Upsurge of Nationalism 


THE FIFTH AND FINAL new and grow- 
ing challenge to world traders, that I 
have listed, is the upsurge of nationalism 
on economic and trade matters that has 
become so strong and apparent since the 
end of World War II. Of course, this 
movement has been emerging for some 
time in a few areas, but now it is spread 
out over the world, particularly in the so- 
called undeveloped, nonindustrial coun- 
tries. Probably the most striking in- 
stances are those across the Pacific where 
there is in India, on the east coast of Asia, 
and in Indonesia the push for both 
political and economic independence. 

But in Latin America, the Near East, 
and other areas where there is political 
independence but limited economic inde- 
pendence, there are evident the massive 
pressures of a human urge for higher 
standards of living, which the people be- 
lieve they can get from the development 
of their own power which can be used, in 
turn, for processing or manufacturing 
capital and consumer goods from their 
raw materials. 

One result is that countries which 
used to be greatly interested, so far as 
offshore trade was concerned, only in 
exporting their raw materials to highly 
industrialized countries, are no longer 
so keen about such exports. For ex- 
ample, Mexico is actually discouraging 
the export of its cotton because it wants 
to have a larger supply at lower prices 
for its own textile mills; Argentina 
wants to have crushing plants for all its 
own linseed; and I could cite many other 
examples. In fact, perhaps the United 
States during the middle and end of the 
nineteenth century is the best example. 
We refused to remain content merely 
as a supplier of raw materials to in- 
dustrialized Europe, and went forth to 
borrow money for our development. 
The investment houses of London, 
Frankfort, Berlin, Paris, and Amster- 
dam were among the principal buyers 
of our securities. 

So, in the long run, I think the great 
majority of people who study such mat- 
ters agree that we could say this trend 
is “all to the good,” aside from any 
social considerations, and looking at it, 
for the purpose of this discussion, purely 
from the economic angle. If economic 
development occurs in such untapped 
regions as Brazil, India, or Africa, the 
Standards of living, hence purchasing 
power, will rise, and we will have larger 
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and better markets for our products, and 
they can supply us not only with raw 
materials, but some processed and man- 
ufactured items. We have all come to 
realize that our best customers have al- 
ways been highly industrialized nations, 
such as Great Britain and Germany be- 
fore the war. Outlets also will be pro- 
vided for capital investment, which will 
help our trade balances. And, finally, 
the cumulative effect would tend toward 
restoration of more multilateral trading. 

However, for an indefinite period 
this widespread economic development 
will exert a great influence in chang- 
ing the channels and trends of trade, 
and will have many other unforesee- 
able repercussions. The problems of re- 
adjustment will be difficult, undoubtedly, 
but we must face them. We cannot look 
back and idly long for a return of the 
“good old days.” We must find ways and 
means of working with these great hu- 
man forces, develop new attitudes or ap- 
proaches, acquire new techniques of co- 
operation, which will bring about mu- 
tually profitable results—and our own 
nineteenth-century experience, to which 
I have alluded, should make us highly 
sympathetic and understanding. 

This concludes my discussion of the 
newer problems of future world trade. 
I have posed them at some length be- 
cause, as I indicated earlier, I think they 
are correctly a part of a discussion of 
the “Place of San Francisco in Future 
World Trade.’ I also fear the inherent 
trait of San Franciscans and all other 
Americans to be overly optimistic, their 
tendency to feel that, because we are 
the world’s largest and wealthiest pro- 
ducer, world trade “is our oyster” and 
that all we have to do is to produce, pro- 
mote, and purvey our wares. We who 
are charged with considerable respon- 
sibility in this field of trade believe that 
a large part of our task is to keep pound- 
ing home the fact that it is not so easy, 
that we have to shift gears and turn 
down new roads. At any rate, assum- 
ing we face squarely these newer tasks, 
abandon attempts at quick ‘“cure-alls,” 
and get down to day-to-day hard work 
on solutions, what are the prospects in 
future world trade for the United States 
and for San Francisco? 


Prospects Broadly Viewed 


ASSUMING that the European Recovery 
Plan meets with success in rebuilding the 
shattered economies of Europe by the 
mid-50’s, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that we can reach and maintain a mini- 
mum merchandise import level of $11,- 
000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 per year 
and exports of $13,000,000,000 to $14,000,- 
000,000, at present prices. This is at 
a little more than our going level for 
exports, but at a required higher level of 
imports. 


Let me explain briefly how we arrive 
at these figures. In so-called normal 
times, imports and the volume of domes- 
tic production are highly correlated, and 
this was true for the United States be- 
tween the two World Wars. This corre- 
lation is natural becauSe as production 
increases we need more raw materials 
from abroad, and the higher income that 
flows from increased production means 
that we can buy more of the imported 
luxuries which we enjoy. Obviously 
World War II disrupted the picture and 
destroyed this correlation, so today we 
are producing nearly twice as much as 
before the war, but our imports, after al- 
lowance for price increases, are running 
at only about 20 percent above prewar 
levels. 

If imports and production were still 
moving hand in hand, as they did prewar, 
imports would approximate $10,000,000,- 
000 to $11,000,000,000 a year. They are 
less, not because of a downward trend 
in our demand, but largely because of 
the inability of the war-torn areas of 
Europe and the Far East to supply what 
we want and need, because of the disrup- 
tion of production and trade in areas go- 
ing through civil wars or political up- 
heavals, and because of the “cold war.” 

As availabilities improve abroad, we 
believe our imports of goods can reach 
$10,000,000,000 to $11,000,000,000, pro- 
vided, of course, we maintain high levels 
of production and employment. This 
volume of imports of.goods would support 
a volume of exports of at least $13,000,- 
000,000, the difference of $2,000,000,000, 
being made up by what is termed “in- 
visible” imports—such as travel abroad 
by Americans, net purchases of other 
services from foreigners, and also by a 
nominal amount of new private capital 
investment overseas. To the extent we 
lower barriers, such as tariffs, increase 
our foreign travel, and stimulate private 
capital investment, these import and ex- 
port levels could be raised. Therein lies 
a challenge to all of us. 


Outlook for San Francisco 


NOW WHAT IS San Francisco’s share to 
be in this estimated trade—assuming, as 
I am sure I can, that this area does its 
part in bringing about such results? 
Today the Customs District of San Fran- 
cisco is not getting the same percentage 
share that it did prewar. In 1937, this 
city’s exports were 4.1 percent of the na- 
tional exports; in 1938, 4.4 percent; but 
last year they had dropped to 2.7 percent. 
Actually San Francisco’s exports in- 
creased rather enormously (in terms of 
dollars, from approximately $138,000,000 
to $397,000,000, but United States exports 
as a whole rose much faster, increasing 
nearly five times in value, as compared 
with San Francisco’s increase of a little 
(Continued on p. 46) 





Modernistie Structure, Admirably Equipped, Promises Big Benefits 


International Trade Mart— 


New Orleans’ New Facility 


Haroitp C. JACKSON 


DISTRICT MANAGER, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


i International Trade Mart, a 
gleaming white stone and glass brick 
structure in downtown New Orleans, 
represents one of the most unique ideas 
in merchandising history. 

Within the $1,500,000 ultra-modern 
building is a streamlined market place 
for the world’s goods where buyers from 
the United States and every other na- 
tion in the world may inspect, select, and 
actually purchase from a tremendous 
cross section of merchandise sent from 
every part of the globe. 

The undertaking is a nonprofit, civic- 
sponsored project in which the goods 
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and products of 32 States and 26 foreign 
nations are now on display or repre- 
sented. 


Noteworthy Features 


THE PRESENT Trade Mart building is 
really what might be called “a _ pilot 
plant.’ A total of approximately 100,000 
square feet of space is contained in the 
structure, of which 75,000 square feet 
are rentable. Cost of the building around 
which the Trade Mart construction was 
undertaken was $200,000. A total of 
$1,300,000 was spent on remodeling to 
produce the only building of its type in 
all New Orleans, and certainly one of the 
few such structures in the entire United 
States. Thus, the building cost $15 per 
square foot. 

At an annual average rental of $4 per 
square foot, the building, 100 percent 
rented, returns $300,000 annually. Ac- 
tually, the present building, now about 
85 percent rented, could have been 


New Orleans’ fine new International Trade Mart. 
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leased many times over, but restrictive 
clauses are enforced regarding the 
classification of tenants 

The Trade Mart insists that tenants 
agree not only to display their wares 
but also to maintain qualified sales per- 
sonnel on duty to consummate sales on 
the spot This type of service enables 
buyers from far-away places to do all 
their business under the Trade Mart’s 
roof, eliminating days of costly and time- 
consuming travel 

The Governments of Belgium and 
Guatemala were the first and second 
nations of the world, respectively, to lease 
space in the Trade Mart on behalf of 
their businessmen, 

The Belgians took space totalling 1,373 
square feet and turned it into what is 
probably the most attractive display in 
the entire building. Their exhibits in- 
clude gorgeous ceramics, lace, furs, tapes- 
tries, furniture, guns, perambulators, and 
a host of other products. Their visitors 
have averaged 500 persons a day, 6 days 
a week, representing 46 of the 48 States 
and a score of foreign countries. 

Guatemala, whose lease was signed in 
October, soon will have a unique display 
featuring hot Guatemalan coffee, served 
by young ladies clad in the colorful cos- 
tumes native to that Central American 
vepublic 


Manifest Advantages 


ACTUALLY, the Trade Mart has been 
functioning successfully since its infor- 
mal opening in July of 1948, although its 
formal dedication—an elaborate affair 
keynoted by nationally known figures— 
took place November 29-30 

One of the strongest drawing cards in 
attracting foreign buyers is the knowl- 
edge that at New Orleans’ International 
Trade Mart they may see, examine, and 
buy nearly 500 lines of merchandise in a 
building designed exclusively and specifi- 
cally for world commerce and trading. 

Physically, there is no other building 
exactly like the Trade Mart anywhere in 
the United States. The structure is di- 
vided into two sections—one five stories 
high, the other six. The corners are 
rounded off on modernistic lines, and a 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Economie Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Procurement of Grains 


Effective December 1, 1948, procure- 
ment of all grains for Marshall Plan 
countries will be made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
trator, announced November 29. The 
orains affected are wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums. 

Private U. S. grain suppliers will be 
permitted to complete contracts and 
make delivery of grains under the pro- 
curement authorizations issued up to 
November 23 which specify private pro- 
curement for delivery after December 1. 
These authorizations total approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons of grain. 

The method of procurement of flour 
with ECA funds will be left optional with 
importing countries, which may obtain 
flour either through the CCC or through 
private trade, except for Bizone Ger- 
many, Trieste, Austria, Greece, and 
China, for which procurement with ECA 
funds will continue to be made by the 
CCC, Mr. Hcffman said 

Under a plan announced on Septem- 
ber 1, all sales of grain to participating 
countries, with the exception of Bizone 
Germany, Austria, Trieste, Greece, and 
China were to have been made directly 
by private suppliers in the United States 
to governments of the _ participating 
countries or their authorized 
beginning on December 1. 

The decision to continue purchase of 
grain through the CCC was made after 
Mr. Hoffman’s conference, on November 
23, with President Truman. The Presi- 
dent felt it desirable under present con- 
ditions that CCC should continue to 
supply the grains to countries in the 
European Program. 


agents 


German Reparations Being Studied 


George M. Humphrey, chairman of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration's 
Industrial Advisory Committee, left No- 
vember 26 for Europe where he will be 
joined by other members of the commit- 
tee for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lem of German reparations. Mr. Hum- 
phrey will be accompanied by H. Chap- 
man Rose, Cleveland, counsel for the 
committee, and James P. Hendrick of the 
ECA administrative staff. 

The committee plans to confer with 
individual engineers and experts who 
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during the past 2 months have been gath- 
ering data and making spot checks of in- 
dividual plants in Western Germany for 
the committee. 

The committee was appointed by ECA 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman to advise 
him regarding his responsibilities under 
section 115 (f) of the ECA enabling legis- 
lation. The law says that the Admin- 
istrator will request the Secretary of 
State to obtain the agreement of “those 
countries concerned that such capital 
equipment as is scheduled for removal 
as reparations from the three western 
zones of Germany be retained in Ger- 
many if such retention will most ef- 
fectively serve the purposes of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program.” 

A month ago, agreement was reached 
with the British and French Govern- 
ments that, subject to whatever dele- 
tions from the reparations program may 
be agreed to, as a result of the Humphrey 
committee’s review, the balance of the 
reparations program is to be brought to 
a speedy conclusion. 

The members of the committee are 
George M. Humphrey, president of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland; Frederick V. 
Geier, president, the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati; John L. Mc- 
Caffrey, president, the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago; Gwilym A. Price, 
president, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh; and 
Charles E. Wilson, president, the General 
Motors Corp., Detroit. 


“Training Missions’ From ERP 

Countries To Visit United States 

Training missions from European 
Marshall Plan countries will soon visit 
the United States to study American pro- 
duction methods and industrial tech- 
niques. 

ECA says that Elliott S. Hanson, ECA 
training consultant, is now making sur- 
vey trips to Denmark, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom to work out details for 
sending training missions from those 
countries to the United States. The mis- 
sions will include technicians and repre- 
sentatives of management and labor in 
countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program. The first group is 
scheduled to leave for the United States 
early in January. 

Object of the training program is to 
assist ERP countries in achieving greater 
productivity through study of the newest 


technical developments being employed 
in the piants of leading American com- 
panies. An on-the-spot interchange of 
data on industrial methods, production 
techniques, and management experience 
is expected to stimulate new ideas for 
achieving greater efficiency in industrial 
production. 

Mr. Hanson has already discussed in 
Denmark arrangements for sending 
representatives from Danish shipbuild- 
ing, food-processing, steel, and machine- 
tools industries. 

Funds for the plan come from the ECA 
technical-assistance program. Other 
ERP countries are expected to participate 
in the plan as it develops. 


Totals Shipped Through 
October 31 


A total of $1,100,000,000 in industrial 
and food and agricultural commodities 
was reported shipped to countries par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram through October 31. 

In a fifth report to its Public Advisory 
Board, which met November 24, ECA said 
$557,000,000 or 51.9 percent of the total 
amount was shipped from the United 
States through October 31. 

Shipments from Canada and New- 
foundland accounted for 25.6 percent of 
the total; shipments from Latin Amer- 
ica, 6.9 percent; shipments from partici- 
pating countries, 9.2 percent; and ship- 
ments from other countries, 63 percent. 

The figures, which are cumulative 
from the inception of the recovery pro- 
gram through October 31, are based on 
shipping documents presented to ECA, 
supplemented by shipment reports from 
U. S. Government agencies and purchas- 
ing missions of participating countries. 
Total shipments reported are less than 
actual movements because of the lag in 
presentation of shipping documents. 

On October 31, authorizations for fi- 
nancing of commodities for participating 
countries totaled $2,100,090,000, or about 
twice the amount of shipments reported 
on the same date. 

Commodity shipments to the United 
Kingdom through October 31 totaled 
$412,500,000 and led the shipments in 
point of value. Shipments to France 
were $298,700,000 and to Italy $90,700,030 
for the same period. Ocean freight costs 
are excluded from all shipment figures. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Bids Invited for Drainage 
Pumping Station in Egypt 
The Egyptian Ministry of 


Public 
Works, in Cairo, has announced its in- 
tention to accept, until March 19, 1949, 
bids for the supply and erection of a 
complete drainage pumping station at 
Kafr el Zayat district on the Rosetta 
Branch of the Nile in the Gharbia Prov- 


ince (Lower Egypt). This station is to 
be known as the Tala Drainage Pumping 
Station, and will be used to drain lands 
in the Menoufia Province during the 
flood season, August to December. 

Facilities suitable for pumping water 
containing considereble amounts of 
silt and occasional weeds and debris are 
required. The main engine is to be of 
the cold starting, solid injection, in- 
ternal-combustion, vertical, four- or 
two-stroke type, working on the Diesel 
cycle. The four main pumps should be 
of the horizontal or vertical centrifugal 
screw, or propeller, type, each pump 
having a rated discharge of 8 meters cube 
per second when working at a suction 
level of 3.95 meters and against a static 
head of 4.75 meters. 

Further details of the work are con- 
tained in the Conditions of Tender and 
Specifications for Tala Drainage Pump- 
ing Stations, copies of which (together 
with charts), are available from the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


U.S. Capital Sought To 
Develop Timber Tract 


A Guatemalan firm, José Gallagos del 
Rio & Co., wishes to contact an American 
firm interested in exploiting a tract of 
timberland reportedly having a stand of 
some 300,000 commercially valuable 
trees, approximating a total of 6,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber. 

It is understood that the stand con- 
sists of 60,000 oak trees, 60,000 primavera 
trees, and 45,000 pine trees, with the 
remainder, 135,000 trees, composed of 
other classes of fine hardwoods. All are 
first-grade timber, suitable for furniture, 
veneer, flooring, and other construction 
uses. 
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The property is said to be about 105 
miles from Puerto Barrios and about 29 
miles from the nearest accessible rail- 
road station. 

Total investment requirements for de- 
veloping the tract are estimated at 
$200,000, of which $80,000 would be 


mil 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


needed for building a roadway from the 
forest to the station (all down grade). 

The firm’s agent, Hugo Perez, is now 
in the United States, and invites inter- 
ested parties to communicate with him 
at 1825 R. Street NW., Washington 9. 
D. © 





trade contacts 
concerning these trade opportunities, 


Intelligence Branch 


undertaken with these firms 


correspondence with these firms 


Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 


including samples 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial | 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of g 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and 
all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country 
and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and controls 
currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
Detailed information on trading conditions in the 
occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


American 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 


Additional information } 


specifications, or other 


ood repute, the | 
any responsibility for any transactions 








firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, or through its field offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


AKA Apparatus: 27 
Alcoholic Beverages: 15, 21 
Artificial Flowers and Fruit: 24 
Automotive Parts and Accessories: 16 Industrial—8, 26, 35, 38, 39 
Bauxite: 25 Medical Belts, Trusses, and Stockings: 9 
Boats and Yachts: 13 Mica: 28 
Books: 36 Milliners’ Supplies: 3 
Building Materials: 3, 30 Musical Instrument 26 
Cement: 12. Notions: 11 
Clocks: 3 Novelties: 24 
Clothing and Accessories: 29, 31 Oxyd Plants: 4 
Copying Apparatus: 27 Packing Materials: 37 
Cutlery: 3. Paints, Varnishes, Lacquer 
Diesel Engines and Replacement Parts: 6 20. 
Doll Heads: 23. Paper and Paper Products: 3, 37 
Earthenware and Bone China: 11 Radio, Television, and Communication 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 2, Equipment: 40 

3, 22. Sporting Goods: 2, 26 
Fats and Oils (Edible and Inedible): 7. Textiles: 5, 10, 26, 29. 
Fireclay Sinks: 11 Toiletries: 19 
Florists’ Supplies: 24 Tourmaline: 28 
Foodstuffs: 14, 26, 33. Tubing: 3 
General Merchandise: 26, 34 Upholstering Supplie 3 
Hardware: 3 White Mice; 17 
Hides and Skins: 1 


Household Furnishing 10, 18, 26, 32 
Machinery and Parts 
Agricultural—6 


and Enamels 
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Two Netherlands Industries 
To Be Modernized 


A Netherlands organization, Kera- 
misch Instituut T. N. O., wishes to re- 
ceive illustrated catalogs and pamphlets, 
together with price quotations c. i. f. 
Rotterdam, on modern machinery for the 
manufacture of pottery and for the pro- 
duction of building, paving, and all kinds 
of brick, including dryers for wet-pressed 
pricks and electrical temperature-con- 
trol equipment. 

The Instituut, a noncommercial Gov- 
ernment-Sponsored scientific research 
organization for the Netherlands ceramic 
industry, desires these data in connec- 
tion with the Government’s plans for 
modernizing the brick and pottery in- 
dustries in the Netherlands. 

Firms interested in following up this 
inquiry may send quotations and litera- 
ture to Keramisch Instituut T. N. O., 79 
Lange Tiendeweg, Gouda, Netherlands. 


Buyer Sought for Italian 
Industrial Concern 


An opportunity to purchase an indus- 
trial plant—De Matteis & C.—in Turin, 
Italy, is offered to American investors by 
the owners, Michele and Pietro de Mat- 
teis. The firm employs 550 workers in 
two factories—one for the production of 
laces and embroideries, the other for 
the manufacture of yarns—and virtually 
all of its output is exported. 

Reportedly the most important in its 
field in Italy and one of the most im- 
portant in Europe, de Matteis & C. has 
been operating two shifts daily. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that a third shift 
will be necessary to take care of orders, 
which exceed current production. 

The firm’s factories extend over 60,000 
square meters, of which 17,000 consist of 
covered area, and are equipped with 
about 100,000 spindles and 2,000 ma- 
chines 

Messrs. de Matteis have advised the 
American Consulate in Turin that their 
wish to retire prompts this offer, but that 
they would willingly cooperate for a few 
months with the purchaser in running 
the business 

Complete information may be _ ob- 
tained by addressing de Matteis & C., 
Cascina Vica, Turin, Italy. 


German-Owned Firm in 
Italy Offered for Sale 


Offers to purchase the German-owned 
firm Chlorodont Societa Anonima Itali- 
ana are invited by the Committee on 
German Assets in Italy. Chlorodont en- 
gages in the manufacture and sale of 
toiletries (dentifrices, creams, soaps, 
toothbrushes). The reserve price estab- 
lished by the Committee is 36,000,000 lire 
(approximately US$62,000). 
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Conditions for bidding are the same as 
those applying to the sale of S. A. dei 
Forni Elettrici e dell ’'Elettrocarbonium 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 31, 
1948), except that a “reservation clause” 
is included in the sales contract providing 
that the German-owned patents and 
trade-marks will be subject to any later 
international agreement. 

Bids must be in the hands of the 
Ministry of the Treasury, Ufficio Beni 
Alleati e Nemici, Rome, Italy, within 90 
days from November 15, 1948 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Arthur J. Cooper, 87 Lambeth 
Street, Kensington, Victoria, representing 
Arthur S. Cooper Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, is in- 
terested in developing a market in the United 
States for rabbit and other skins. Scheduled 
to arrive the first week in December, for a 
visit of 60 days. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Boston, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

2. Australia—Robert G. Tugen, represent- 
ing Vulcan Electrics Pty. Ltd., 267 Spring St., 
Melbourne, is interested in patenting electric 
devices and seamless tennis balls. Scheduled 
to arrive November 28, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Australian Consulate General, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San 
Francisco, and Jeanette (Pa.). 

3. Colombia—Wolfgang Muller, represent- 
ing Siegmund Muller Suc. (Wolfgang Muller) 
(sales agent, manufacturer's representative) , 
Apartado Aereo 493, Calle Real #43-—45, Bar- 
ranquilla, is interested in construction mate- 
rials, tubing, builders’ hardware, locks, furni- 
ture springs, electrical accessories, paper, 
pocket knives and scissors, supplies for hat 
manufacturers, alarm clocks, and_ similar 
lines He is now in the United States until 
the end of December. U. S. address: c/o 
Neuss Hesslein & Co., 75 Worth Street, New 
York, N. Y 

4. Germany-—Dr. Philipp Borchardt, Georg 
Streblstrasse 3, Muenchen-Sollin, represent- 
ing Gesellschaft fuer Linde’s Eismaschinen 
A. G. (manufacturer), Hoellriegelskreuth, is 
interested in oryd plants. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 20, for a visit of 4 weeks 
U. S. address c/o Linde Air Products Co., 30 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Buffalo, and 
cities in Texas 

5. Lebanon—Wassef Sawaf, representing 
Moabbi & Sawaf (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler), Rue de l’'Uruguay, Beirut, is interested 
in tertiles. Scheduled to arrive during De- 
cember, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. address: c’o Charles Bern- 
stein & Son, 102 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Chicago. 

6. Merico—Ernesto Tapia Fourcade and 
Humberto Tapia Téllez, representing Tapia 
Hermanos, S. A. (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler), 95 Juarez, Hermosillo, Sonora, are in- 
terested in agricultural machinery in general 
and replacement parts; also, Diesel engines 
and replacement parts. Scheduled to arrive 
November 23, for a month’s visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. Itinerary: 
Wichita, St. Louis, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Spring- 
field (Mass.). 

7. Netherlands—Willy Ruoff, representing 
A. Ruoff & Co. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), 94 Meent, Rotterdam, is interested in 
establishing connections with exporters of 


edible and technical oils and fats. Sched- 
uled to arrive December 3, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Itinerary: New York, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), and St. Louis. 

8. Netherlands—Tieleman Johannes Ver- 
beek, representing Machinehandel C. & H. 
Verbeek N. V. (importer, wholesaler, sales/in- 
dent agent), 77 Kloveniersburgwal (Post 
Box 1024), Amsterdam, C., is interested in 
buying textile machinery and equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive November 23, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Union Special Machine Co., 400 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Reading (Pa.), 
and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Import Opportunities 


9. Belgium—Etablissement Enomis,  L. 
Meers (manufacturers), 11 Boulevard Felix 
Paulsen, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for trusses with springs or elastics, 
lined with soft skin or moleskin; all kinds of 
medical belts including visceral and gastric 
ptosis, renal belts, pregnancy belts, shoulder 
supporters for children and adults; elastic 
stockings and elastic fabric. 

10. Belgium—tTissage Frans De Bal-Veran- 
neman (manufacturer), 51-55 Rue du Sud, 
Roulers, wishes to export oyster and em- 
broidery linen, bed linen, colored printed 
dress linens, tablecloths, and mercerized 
linen. Also, firm seeKs representatives in all 
States with exception of New York. 

11. England—Basford (Exporters) Co. 
Limited (manufacturers and _ exporters), 
Broad Street Buildings, Liverpool Street, 
London, E. C. 3., wishes to export fireclay 
sinks, domestic earthenware, bone china, 
hand sewing needles, safety pins and mild 
steel pins. Firm seeks agents in New York, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Wyoming, South Carolina, 
New Mexico, Texas, Missouri, Georgia, Utah, 
and California. Also, firm states it would 
supply free to agents its catalogs, illustra- 
tions, price lists, and if possible samples, and 
would participate in advertising of the agents 
with 1 percent of the amount of orders 
shipped and collected. 

12. England—Proctor Springwood Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 173 Great Portland Street, 
London, W. 1., offers to export 30,000 metric 
tons each month of British Portland cement, 
1940 Standard, f. o. b. Hamburg. British 
firm states tonnage offered is for continuing 
supplies. Price obtainable upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—James Taylor (Chertsey) 
Ltd. (yacht and boat builders, wholesalers, 
exporters and retailers), Bridge Wharf, 
Chertsey, Surrey, offers to export, also seeks 
representatives, for Taylor “Trident” boats 
and yachts. Brochure including photo- 
graphs, specifications, and price f. a. s. 
London, is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Fiji Islands—Jasper Adrian Garnett 
(agriculturist and exporter), P. O. Box 71, 
Suva, desires to export ginger root, natural 
state. Firm states it can export 200,000 
pounds each month during April—September 
season. Samples may be obtained from for- 
eign firm. Price and details as to apportion- 
ment of charges not given, as exporter would 
prefer to receive offer from United States 
firm and make all arrangements subse- 
quently. 

15. France—Domaines Viticoles Schlum- 
berger (wine grower), Guebwiller (Haut- 
Rhin), offers to export the following AIl- 
satian wines: 





Quantities 
available, 
Quality and grade cases 
ou bl’ |. 12, 000 
a aE eS: | pa 15, 000 
RE BPE oor ee 5, 000 
Traminer Reserve spéciale 13 to 14°__ 8,000 
Es 10, 000 
Tokay d’Alsace Reserve spéciale 13 
LO. A eC 


Prices f. o. b. French port or Antwerp for 
above wines available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. France—Etablissements A. X. O. (man- 
ufacturer), 8, Rue Denis-Poisson, Paris, 
wishes to export the following automobile 
parts and accessories: (1) Automatic light 
cutouts, in metallic box 7.5 x 4 x 3 cm.; (2) 
direction blinking lights control box (me- 
tallic), 7.5 x 4 x 3 cms.; (3) gas pumps for 
gasoline engines, double membrane, small 
size; (4) battery cable terminals, extensible, 
controlled by one screw. Goods offered on 
a direct sales basis, but firm also seeks a rep- 
resentative in the United States. Firm 
states it is acquainted with American models, 
but any instructions or suggestions will be 
appreciated. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. France—André Metral (breeder and 
raiser), 35, Rue de Paris, Annet-sur-Marne 
(Seine-et-Marne), wishes to export 600 to 
800 white mice each month. Raiser would 
furnish veterinary certificate of good health 
and offers to furnish 100 units at his expense 
as samples, also offers guaranty for all mice 
delivered by him. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. France—Edmond Michel (artisan), 2, 
Rue du Vieux-Pont, Saumur, Maine-et-Loire, 
offers to export handmade and decorated 
lampshades. Firm offers relatively small 
quantities, shipments of 12 ata time. Style 
and specifications: Middle age, Renaissance, 
modern, French Regional, and others; base 
diameter ranging from 4 to 30 inches. Seller 
desires instructions with dimensional sketch 
if possible, covering the type of lampshades 
desired. 

19. France—Parfum Florel—Madame For- 
strem (manufacturer), 23, Rue Washington, 
Paris, wishes to export moderate quantities 
of eau de cologne; extracts; perfumes; and 
toilet waters, “Fruit Vert” and “Duke of 
Kent.” Firm is accustomed to selling in the 
United States market through an agent 
Wishes to locate new exClusive agency to re- 
place one which has been discontinued. 

20. France—SONAL (manufacturers and 
exporters), 42 Rue de Clichy, Paris, Seine, 
wishes to export first-quality paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and enamels. Firm offers 
to sell direct or through agent 

21. France—Oscar Truschel, Clos de Hoen 
{wine grower), Beblenheim (Haut-Rhin), 
wishes to export Alsatian wines such as 
Pinot, Riesling, Grande Reserve, Traminer, 
Muscat, Gewurtztraminer, Clevner, and 
Clos de Hoen. Further information includ- 
ing quality, quantities, vintage, and prices 
available upon request from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany Elektro-Rehm, Burger- 
strasse 3, (24b) Eutin/Holstein (British 
Zone), offers to export all kinds of current 
coils. 

23. Germany—Maru Puppen- und Spiel- 
waren G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of dolls 
and toys), Pfeilstrasse 30, (22a) Velbert 
(Rheinl.), offers to export doll heads, un- 
breakable, leightweight and noninflamma- 
ble. If desired, firm can also supply semi- 
finshed heads, primed and not painted 
Sample head is available on a loan basis from 
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Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Schafer & Co., Postschliess- 
fach 18, (10a) Dresden A 27, offers to export 
artificial flowers and fruits, florists’ supplies 
and sundries, and novelties. 

25. India—E. Loeffler & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, agent), Noble Chambers, Parsee Bazar 
Street, Fort, Bombay, states it is in a position 
to supply between 60,000 and 75,000 long tons 
of baurite. The following chemical analysis 
is reported: Al,O.—58.1 percent; Fe,O,—3.84 
percent; TiO,—5.4 percent; SiO,—1.7 per- 
cent; ignition loss—30.55 percent Firm 
states ore will be mined in the Belgaum dis- 
trict of Bombay Province 

26. Japan—Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Shizuoka, on behalf of its members 
wishes to export tea, tangerines, lacquerware, 
fiishing equipment, canned goods, fish, musi- 
cal instruments, tertiles, tertile machinery, 
furniture, plywood, and general merchan- 
dise. The Chamber offers to be of assistance 
to United States firms wishing to export 
goods to Japan; also it would appreciate re- 
ceiving catalogs or literature 

27. Norway—Bjarne Z. Lundquist (repre- 
sentative, export manager for manufacturer ) 
12 Torvalmenning, Bergen, offers to export 
AKA apparatus (aluminum) for an entire 
new and improved transcriptive method for 
accounting system. Firm states importer in 
United States must be well acquainted with 
accountancy systems. 

28. Portuguese East Africa—Ernesto Por- 
firio Araujo (mine operator), Naipa, Alto 
Ligonha, Alto Molocue, Mozambique, offers to 
export 1,000 kilograms of mica, trimmed, 
black spotted; and 3 kilograms of green 
tourmaline, defective. Samples of each are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

29. Scotland—-A. M. Cameron & Co. (export 
merchant), 39 Caledonian Crescent, Edin- 
burgh 11, wishes to export Scottish-made 
woolen tweeds and piece goods; woolen wor- 
sted piece goods made in Yorkshire; all-cot- 
ton or all-wool gabardine cloth manufac- 
tured in Belgium; Scottish- and Irish-made 
linens in made-up table cloths, doilies, 
sheets, and pillow cases; knitted woolen out- 
erwear. Further information including sam- 
ples and price list available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

30. Siam—The Seri Wathana Co. (import 
and export merchants, teak-wood block and 
household-fixture manufacturers), 634-640 
Mitraphand Road, Bangkok, has available 
for export each month 25 tons (90,000 pieces ) 
of teak-wood floor blocks, suitable for floor- 
ing and dance floors. Information regarding 
quality and specifications may be obtained 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

31. Spain—Peleteria del Carmen (Jose 
Maria Pascual (manufacturer, tanner 
wholesaler, retailer, and exporter of dressed 
and undressed sheep and lamb skins), Car- 
men 12, Madrid, desires to export each 
month 3,000 to 8,000 military fur jackets 
made of sheep and lamb skins, best-quality 
or medium-quality if required. Inspection 
by Sindicato Nacional de la Piel (National 
Hide, Stin, and Fur Syndicate), Madrid, at 
exporter’s expense. Jackets may be inspected 
also by purchaser or his representative, in 
Madrid, at his expense. Samples can be 
sent to purchaser, of quality and model re- 
quired 

32. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Atraco (whole- 
saler), Postfack 16149, Stockholm 16, has 
available for export approximately 8,000 
square feet of hand-woven rugs each month 


Firm states rugs are composed of a high- 
grade material which includes Swedish linen 
warp and wool yarn. Illustrated brochure 
(in color) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

33. Switzerland—Emil Flachsmann (man- 
ufacturer), 60 Butzenstrasse, Zurich, offers 
to export highly concentrated food colors 
natural and synthetic aromas and essences 
(alcoholic and non-alcoholic) for the bakery, 
chocolate, confectionery, soft-drink, liqueur, 
and tobacco industries. Firm states it has 
different qualities available which conform 
to United States food standards 


Export Opportunities 


34. Belgium—Compagnie Coloniale Belge, 
alias Plantations et Elevages de Kitobola 
P. E. K. (importer, exporter), 4 Place de Jam- 
blinne de Meux, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations for general merchandise for ex- 
port to the Belgian Congo. A complete list 
of firm's requirements is available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C 

35. England—British Fondants Limited 
(almond millers, fondant and marzipan man- 
ufacturers), Avern Works, East Molesey, Sur- 
rey, desires purchase quotations for almond- 
blanching machinery, to be used in connec- 
tion with the candy trade, in the preparation 
of almonds for use in the manufacture of 
sweets or, alternatively, in the preparation 
of almonds to be supplied to the grocery 
trade, such as ground almonds 

36. Germany—Annoncen-Expedition Carl 
Gabler G. m. b. H., Theatinerstrasse 8, Mun- 
chen, seeks purchase quotations for scten- 
tific and technical books 

37. Germany—Oscar H. Jencquel (im- 
porter), 7, Moenckebergstrasse, Hamburg 
seeks purchase quotations for various sizes 
of packing material including collapsible 
cardboard boxes 

38. Italy—-Fratelli Maraschi (manufac- 
turer), Via Valprato 42, Turin, desires pur- 
chase quotations for the following equtp- 
ment for processing essential oils: (1) A vac- 
uum concentration device (copper or stain- 
less steel), capacity: approximately 44 gal- 
lons, complete with cooler and collector. A 
vacuum pump for same (2) A dehydrat- 
ing device for herbs and spices, capacity 
44 to 55 gallons (3) A tin-plated device for 
the deterpenation of natural essential oils 
capacity about 11 gallons, complete with 
vacuum pump, cooling pump, and collector 
(4) A hydraulic press for the processing of 
extracts, tinctures complete 
with pans, bands, and motor and pump oO! 
about 3 horsepower 

39. Pakistan—-Wadhawan Brothers, 1/A 
Shahdin Buildings, The Mall, Lahore, seeks 
quotations for a complete cotton tertile mill 
having a capacity of 10,000 spindles but with 
the ultimate object of developing same with 
a capacity of 50,000 spindles and 1,000 looms 
The mill is to be based chiefly on locally 
grown cotton, such as 289F, 4F, and LSS 
which have a staple of 34°’ to 7 Complete 
information regarding firm's requirements 
may be obtained upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department Oo! 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


alcoholates 


Agency Opportunities 


40. Canada—Ahearn & Soper, Limited 
(manufacturers’ agent and distributor), 56 
Sparks, Ottawa, Ontario, seeks representa- 
tion for radio communication equipment, 
high frequency and microwave, for ground, 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT DUTIES IMPOSED ON CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


Beginning in 1949 export royalties on cer- 
tain commodities in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan will be imposed as a part of the cam- 
paign to combat inflation, states communiqué 
of the Sudan Government, as reported by 
the American Embassy in Cairo, Egypt 

A duty of 20 percent ad valorem on the 
export of maize and salted fish and 10 percent 
ad valorem on the export of dates will be im- 
posed as of January 15, 1949. The duty of 
20 percent ad valorem on the export of skins 
previously authorized but held in abeyance 
will also be brought into force on the same 
date. The duty on the export of hides, estab- 
lished on an ad valorem will be 
amended on a weight basis 


basis, 


An increased rate of export duty on cotton 
and cottonseed will also be made effective on 
January 15, 1949. The new rates, however, 
will not be decided until a date nearer to the 
harvesting of the cotton crop when a better 
estimation of the selling prices of the crops 
can be made 

By these measures the Government hopes 
to bring pressure to bear on the present high 
prices of local produce and at the same time 
bring about a more equitable distribution of 
the wealth of the country. Should any sub- 
stantial variation in export price levels occur, 
these measures will be reviewed accordingly 


Areentina 
q 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BLENOS AIRES 
Dated November 18 


1948) 


The National 
Argentina, 


Economic Council in 

further tightening restric- 
transactions in foreign ex- 
change, announced on October 22 that 
only in special cases would exchange be 
made available for family remittances 
or travel purposes. A later amendment 
allowed family remittances to Italy and 
Spain, up to 500 pesos per month. 

It is reported that a new shipping 
Service between United States east-coast 
ports and Buenos Aires will be inaugu- 
rated with a south-bound sailing on 
December 8. The service will be operated 
by the Holland Interamerican Line and 


tions on 
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will offer passenger and freight service 
every 3 weeks. 

A payments agreement with Brazil 
signed in October provided that all pay- 
ments between the two countries would 
be made in Brazilian currency. The 
agreement also provided that goods in the 
trade should be carried preferably in 
Argentine or Brazilian ships. 

An air-transport agreement was signed 
with the Netherlands early in November 
which followed closely the terms of other 
bilateral air agreements signed by Argen- 
tina. As a result of this agreement, 
Dutch air lines will be able to extend 
their direct services to Buenos Aires. 

Late in October, the permissible mar- 
gin of profit for drug houses was in- 
creased by 15 percent of the wholesale 
price to offset the increased wages re- 
cently won by drug store employees. 

It is reported that plans have been 
completed for the construction of a new 
refinery for the Government petroleum 
company. It is understood that dollars 
have been made available for the pur- 
chase of the necessary equipment and 
that the plant is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1950, at which time it will have 
a capacity of 28,300 barrels of crude oil 
a day. 

Grain exports during the period mid- 
October to mid-November’ averaged 
90,000 metric tons weekly, a substantial 
increase over the shipments of recent 
months, but considerably below port ca- 
pacity. Corn accounted for more than 





Netherlands Indies To Be 
Known as INDONESIA 


The U.S. Consulate General at 
Batavia has been notified that. ef- 
fective September 20, 1948. the 
Netherlands Indies are now known 
officially as “Indonesia.” ‘This 
change in nomenclature has been 
embodied in a recent amendment 
to the constitution of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. The change in 
no way alters the juridical status 
of the said territories and will, 
therefore. in no way affect any en- 
gagements made by or for them. 











two-thirds of the total and wheat for 
most of the remainder. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is under- 
taking an investigation—still in the ex- 
ploratory stage—with a view to abolish- 
ing local cattle markets. At the same 
time, the National Economic Council is 
considering the fixing of basic prices for 
cattle destined for domestic consump- 
tion, the upward revision of freight rates 
for cattle shipments, the restriction of 
live-cattle exports, and the more efficient 
use of land for cattle. The Council also 
announced an increase in export meat 
prices of approximately 100 percent for 
destinations other than the United 
Kingdom. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute (IAPI) will make available 20,000 
tons of bran and middlings to poultry 
raisers at 6 pesos per 100 kilograms. 
Mills are to receive a differential of up to 
15 pesos from the Government. 

IAPI will pay the producers 7 pesos 
additional per 100 kilograms for peanuts 
from the 1947-48 crop, making a total 
price of 50 pesos. 

The Argentine Government will recon- 
dition and expand underground silo ca- 
pacity to a total of 2,000,000 tons, a part 
of which may be ready in time to assist 
in storing the current new wheat crop. 

Foreign sales of Argentine hides have 
been suspended until further notice. The 
purpose of this measure has not as yet 
been divulged by the Government, al- 
though it was announced that a price 
adjustment would be made. 

The area planted to wheat for the 
1948-49 harvest is now believed to be 
about the same or slightly below the 
1947-48 level, barley considerably below, 
and oats and rye slightly higher. In the 
case of corn, plantings are likely to be 
somewhat smaller than last year’s be- 
cause of the producer’s difficulty in dis- 
posing of the preceding crop, their dis- 
satisfaction with the price offered by the 
Government in the face of rising produc- 
tion costs, and .a moisture shortage un- 
favorable to normal germination. 

Recent frosts of varying intensity are 
reported to have caused heavy damage 
in certain sections of the important de- 
ciduous fruit centers of Mendoza and 
Rio Negro. In the cereal zone of Buenos 
Aires, La Pampa, southern Santa Fe and 


il 





Cordoba Provinces, the frosts are be- 
lieved also to have damaged wheat and 
flaxseed somewhat. 

Rainfall has continued to be deficient 
and should normal spring rains fail to 
materialize, serious damage may occur 
to pastures in Buenos Aires Province. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA FIXED FOR GRAPESEED OIL 


The exportable quota for grapeseed oil, 
provisionally fixed at 200,000 kilograms for 
the period ending December 31, 1948, has 
been modified by a resolution of the Argen- 
tine Secretariat of Industry and Commerce 
dated October 26, 1948, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy in Buenos 
Aires dated November 5, 1948. Because there 
is a surplus above the amount required for 
domestic consumption, all restrictions on the 
export of this product are removed. 


ETHYLIC ALCOHOL AND MOLASSES EXEMPT 
FROM IMPORT DUTIES 


On October 22, 1948, the Argentine Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce announced 
that imports of rectified ethylic alcohol (95 
proof minimum) and molasses derived from 
the processing of sugar are exempt from im- 
port duties, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy in Buenos Aires dated 
November 5, 1948. 


LIVESTOCK: PRIOR EXPORT PERMITS 
REQUIRED 


The Argentine Executive Power has de- 
creed that prior permits must be obtained for 
the export of livestock in view of the demand 
abroad and to insure a sufficient supply of 
animals for domestic consumption, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
in Buenos Aires dated November 5, 1948. 


REGULATION FOR FUTURE EXPORT WOOL 
PERMITS 


In the future, export permits for wool and 
wool waste will be granted by the Direccion 
de Exportacion e Importacioén after prior 
decision of the Dirreci6n de Abastecimiento 
as to the needs of the domestic market, and 
in accordance with instructions issued by 
the National Economic Council regarding the 
origin of the export operations from the 
point of view of the exchange market. The 
corresponding decree was issued by the Ar- 
gentine Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce, according to a United States Embassy 
report from Buenos Aires dated November 5, 
1948. 


Austria 


Exchange and Finance 


FIXED-VALUE CLAUSES IN REAL-ESTATE 
CONTRACTS PERMITTED 


The Austrian Ministry of the Interior, as 
the supreme price-control authority, has an- 
nounced that henceforth fixed-value clauses 
in purchase and lease contracts covering 
real estate will be permitted, provided that 
they do not specify payment in foreign cur- 
rency, gold, or gold coins, stated the foreign 
press. Clauses specifying payment in foreign 
currency, gold, or gold coins require special 
approval of the Austrian National Bank. If 
the contract provides for payment in foreign 
exchange, with an option for payment in na- 
tional currency, the conversion rate for na- 


tional currency must be the prevailing official 
quotation of that Bank. 


STOCK EXCHANGE REOPENED 


The Vienna (Austria) stock exchange was 
reopened for official trading at the beginning 
of November 1948, stated the foreign press. 
The stock exchange, which had been closed 
since April 1945, will operate under the rules 
and regulations in force on March 13, 1938, 
with minor changes, and will be open 4 days 
a week. Previous to November 1, 1948, trans- 
actions had been carried out through in- 
formal dealings of the credit institutions, 
which were permitted under a directive of 
the Ministry of Finance of May 5, 1946 

The commodity exchange will not be re- 
opened until some time in 1949 because of 
the existing controls over distribution. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
DENMARK SIGNED 


The first postwar trade and payments 
agreements between Austria and Denmark 
were signed in Copenhagen on September 22, 
1948, according to reports of October 11 from 
the United States Embassy in Copenhagen, 
and October 5 from the United States Lega- 
tion in Vienna. Both agreements are effec- 
tive for 1 year from the date of signature 
and will, thereafter, be automatically re- 
newed for periods of 1 year, subject to de- 
nunciation on 1 month's notice. 

The trade agreement provides that trade 
shall be on a basis of an exchange of goods 
specified in lists appended to it; that the ap- 
propriate export and import licenses will be 
issued for the goods specified; that the goods 
exchanged shall have generally equivalent 
economic value; and that applications for 
permits to allow transactions in the “im- 
provement trade’ will receive benevolent 
treatment. It also establishes a Mixed Com- 
mission to improve mutual economic reia- 
tions and to consider any difficulties which 
may arise in the operation of the agreement. 
The Mixed Commission may modify the 
agreement itself or the schedules of goods 
to be exchanged. In addition to the exchange 
of goods specified in the lists, the agreement 
also provides for private compensation trans- 
actions, upon approval of both of the signa- 
tory Governments, for goods either within 
the scheduled quotas or for goods not covered 
by the quotas 

The value of merchandise to be exchanged 
under the agreement approximates 20,000,000 
Danish crowns, each way. 

The principal Danish exports to Austria 
are planned to be (all tons, metric): Fish 
and fish filets, fresh or frozen, 3,600,000 
crowns; barley for brewing, 1,000 tons; white 
cabbage, 1,000 tons; cryolite, 2,200 tons; vari- 
ous machines, apparatus and parts (including 
shoe-making machinery), and iron and steel 
products, 1,000,000 crowns; pharmaceutical 
products, including pepsin, vitamin prepara- 
tons, and insulin, 1,000,000 crowns (1 Danish 
crown = $0.2085). 

The principal Austrian exports to Denmark 
are planned to be: High-quality steels, struc- 
tural steel, and other special steels, 2,000,000 
crowns; various chemicals, 1,200,000 crowns; 
machines and apparatus, including agricul- 
tural machinery, pumps, and printing ma- 
chinery and equipment, 1,500,000 crowns; 
prefabricated wooden houses, 2,000,000 
crowns; various textiles, piece goods, 1,000,000 
crowns; ready-made clothing, 1,000,000 
crowns; yarns for weaving, 2,000,000 crowns 

New commodity lists will be prepared for 
each year during which the agreement is in 
effect 

The payments agreement enumerates the 
types of payment which fall within the clear- 


ing—mainly expenses arising directly from 
the exchange of goods, excluding transfers on 
capital account—and stipulates that all pay- 
ments between Denmark and Austria, falling 
within the agreement, shall be settled in 
Danish crowns through a special account in 
the National Bank of Denmark. Provision is 
made for a maximum overdraft of 1,500,000 
crowns in favor of Austria and for settlement, 
at the end of the agreement year, of any out- 
standing balances through the delivery of 
goods 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
NORWAY CONCLUDED 


A protocol for the exchange of goods be- 
tween the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union and Norway was concluded on March 
12, 1948, according to a report of May 7 from 
the United States Embassy in Oslo 

The protocol is the third to be negotiated 
under the exchange-of-goods agreement of 
February 21, 1946, between Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg and Norway This protocol of March 
12, 1948, contains the lists of goods to be im- 
ported and exported during the year 1948. It 
also covers trade between Norway and the 
Belgian Congo 

The principal exports from Belgium and 
Luxembourg to Norway during 1948 were 
planned to be (all tons metric) : Sodium sul- 
fate, 2,500 tons; calcium chloride, 5,000 tons; 
superphosphates, 10,000 tons; phosphate 
slag, 5,000 tons; various other chemicals, 
chemical products, glues, and gelatine, 2,800,- 
000 Norwegian crowns; photographic and 
X-ray films, etc., 1,925,000 crowns; various 
glass manufactures, 1,750,000 crowns; iron 
and steel products, 57,000,000 crowns; rayon 
yarn, 20 tons; combed wool yarn, 150 tons; 
cotton yarn, 300 tons; linen yarn, 150 tons; 
jute yarn, 75 tons; hemp rope for fishing, 
3,800,000 crowns; rayon piece goods, includ- 
ing linings, 1,000,000 crowns; woolen piece 
goods, 2,500,000 crowns; cotton piece goods 
and cotton textiles for the boot and shoe in- 
dustry and the rubber industry, 6,800,000 
crowns; jute fabric and webbing, 3,309,000 
crowns; felted fabrics for technical purposes, 
1,100,000 crowns; ready-made clothes, hats, 
and the like, woolen stockings, etc., 4,000,000 
crowns; machinery, electrical machinery, and 
metal manufactures, 18,000,000 crowns; cop- 
per alloys, 3,500,000 crowns; lead sheets and 
ingots, 1,750,000 crowns; leathers and leather 


manufactures, 3,310,000 crowns; and from 
the Belgian Congo: Gum copal, 90 tons; 
manioc, 600 tons; millet, 400 tons; corn 


1,000 tons 

The principal exports from Norway to Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg were planned to be 
Medicinal cod-liver oil, in bottles, 100,000 
crowns, in barrels, 300 tons: veterinarian fish 
oils, 300 tons; industrial fish oils, 3,000 tons; 
raw whale oil, 10,000 tons: hydrogenated 
whale oil, 5,000 tons; butter, 9,000,000 crowns; 
fresh and frozen herring, 5,000 tons; fresh 
and frozen fish, 1,500 tons; salted herring, 
10,000 barrels; unspecified quantities of 
smoked herring for the Belgian Congo; salted 
fish, 700 tons; dried cod, 800 tons; unspeci- 
fied quantities of dried cod for the Belgian 
Congo; canned fish and shellfish 4,500,000 
crowns, of which 500,000 crowns’ worth is to 
be for the Belgian Congo; shellfish, 2,500,000 
crowns; fish meal, 3,000 tons; casein, 400 
tons; telegraph poles, 20,000 pieces; wall- 
board, 4,000 tons; sawn wood, 1,000 stand- 
ards; planed boards including box boards, 
10,000 standards; unspecified quantity of 
prefabricated houses; dry mechanical pulp, 
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500 tons; mechanical wood pulp (wet basis) 
50,000 tons; chemical wood pulp, 18,300 tons, 
of which 8,000 tons viscose wood pulp; paper 
and paperboard, 22,000,000 crowns; unspeci- 
fied quantity of cyanamide; ferrovanadium, 
1,750 tons; ferrosilicon, 10,000 tons; other 
ferro-alloys, 2,500,000 crowns; special steels, 
500,000 crowns; an unspecified quantity of 
aluminum; feldspar, and quartz, in pieces or 
pulverized, and fluorspar, 1,400,000 crowns; 
lead ore, 400 tons; copper concentrates, 500 
tons; furs, fox pelts, 6,000,000 crowns; and 
machines and other iron and steel manufac- 
tures, 1,000,000 crowns 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1948 


Business conditions remained satis- 
factory in Bermuda during the third 
quarter of 1948. A major department 
store reported the volume of business for 
July 1948 up 15 percent from the like 
period of 1947, and in August and Sep- 
tember business was up 10 percent in a 
similar comparison. Because of the in- 
creased number of late summer tourists, 
there was a continued demand for Brit- 
ish fabrics and liquor in the ordinarily 
slack summer season. Two major hotels 
were closed, but the remainder reported 
steady and profitable bookings. 

Despite occasional material shortages, 
construction work went ahead on such 
projects as a bus terminal, office build- 
ings, a new beach club, a school, and a 
motion-picture theater which was to 
open in November. It is Bermuda’s big- 
gest and most modern theater. Con- 
struction of small homes received en- 
couragement on September 2 with the 
passage of the Building and Construc- 
tional Operations Control Act, which 
limited expenses of any new home con- 
struction to $20,000 per home. The 
buildings committee, which was _ insti- 
tuted by the act, in its first month of 
operation authorized 317 building per- 
mits of which 271 were for houses and 
46 for business premises 

The late summer growing season suf- 
fered heavily from the two hurricanes of 
September 13 and October 7, 1948. Early 
seedlings were ruined, but fortunately 
this was only a loss of two or three grow- 
ing weeks, and new plantings were put 
in the ground. Fifty percent of the 
citrus-fruit crop was blown off or too 
damaged for future growth. Bananas 
constitute the major local crop at this 
Season and were just beginning to ripen 
fully. It is estimated that 75 percent of 
the banana trees were damaged and that 
the crop for the year has been largely 
ruined. 

In the July-September period there 
were 11,569 tourists, an unusual showing 
in view of the fact that there were 32,783 
tourists during the first 9 months of 1948, 
which alone exceeded the total for the 
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The North River (at the Port of New York) is normal again. 


whole of 1947. Explanation for this in- 
crease lies in Bermuda advertising and 
in increased travel facilities. Cruise vis- 
itors during September 1948 numbered 
1,485 compared with 370 in September 
1947. Tourists numbering 212 came di- 
rect from Canada in September; 18 came 
during the corresponding month of last 
year. 

The transportation facilities of Ber- 
muda continued to increase. By the end 
of September 1948 there were registered 
1,093 private cars, 335 taxicabs, 512 
trucks, 45 omnibusses, 2,327 motorcy- 
cles, and 68 miscellaneous vehicles, to- 
taling 4,380 motor vehicles. The result 
has been such an increase in the num- 
ber of new drivers and accidents that 
the local insurance companies already 
have been forced to make a 25 percent 
increase on comprehensive insurance of 
private cars. 

Bermuda’s water channels also con- 
tinued to cause trouble. An appropria- 
tion of $20,000 was made by the Govern- 
ment to buoy and mark the main chan- 
nel. 

The financial situation in Bermuda 
remained sound and prospects were that 
it would continue so long as firm prices 
and high production were maintained 
in the United States. However, the 
managers of both the Bank of Bermuda, 
Ltd., and the Bank of N. T. Butterfield, 
Ltd., while reporting profitable years at 
their annual stockholders’ meetings in 
July, warned against inflation and over- 
expansion in local businesses. As of 
September 30, the Bermuda Government 
held an over-all surplus balance of 
£183,064 ($737,748). 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN BAHAMAS 


Business generally remained quiet in 
the Bahamas, B. W. I1., during October 
1948, although there was some increased 
activity in certain lines in preparation 
for the coming tourist season. The food 
situation was Satisfactory and inven- 
tories were being increased where pos- 
sible, largely from sterling sources, in 
anticipation of winter requirements. 

There was no indication of any reces- 
sion in prices. Money moved freely and 
commercial obligations were well pro- 
vided for. There were no commercial 
failures or business liquidations and only 
two bills were protested. There was no 
change in the credit terms of the colony 
and a good percentage of local import 
business continued to be on a cash or let- 
ter-of-credit basis. The labor situation 
was quiet, but certain unrest was feared 
on the recent hiring or Jamaican laborers 
who came to the colony as tourists with- 
out the legal right to work there. 

Business- and residential-building op- 
erations continued to be active and hous- 
ing accommodations for tourists were 
expected to show an improvement over 
the past year. Although inquiries were 
numerous, real estate was fairly quiet 
and there continued to be a decided fall- 
ing off of investment of United Kingdom 
capital, but more interest from the 
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United Kingdom is expected during the 
coming season. 

Purchase from the United Kingdom 
Dollar Pool in September 1948 amounted 
to $413,000 to make up for a deficit of 
$249,000 in United States and $164,000 in 
Canadian currency. Dollar expenditures 


continued to be _ rigidly controlled 
through import regulations. 

The S. S. Mauretania of the Cunard 
White Star Line will commence her 
winter cruises on January 5, 1949. It 
has been announced that she will make 
nine trips between Nassau, Habana, and 
New York. The last sailing will be from 
New York on March 29. On October 27 
the Pan Atlantic Steamship Co. inaugu- 
rated a new fast express steamship serv- 
ice direct from New York to Miami. 
This service is to have weekly sailings 
every Wednesday afternoon. This is im- 
portant to the colony because freight 
rates on this line will be considerably 
lower than rai] rates and cargo for Nas- 
sau will be landed on a pier in Miami, 
where it can be transferred directly to a 
cargo vessel sailing from Nassau with- 
out extra truckage charges. 

The Canadian Government’s an- 
nouncement that effective November 1 
tomatoes would be imported from any 
country without restrictions as to quan- 
tities means that the Bahama tomato 
trade is returning to normal and f. o. b. 
prices are being governed by supply and 
demand. Last year’s shipments from the 
Bahamas were made on a prearranged 
price basis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROL SYSTEM IN JAMAICA 
CLARIFIED 


The import licensing requirements of 
Jamaica, British West Indies, have been clari- 
fied by the issuance on September 28, 1948, 
of the Trade Controller’s revised Imports 
Restriction Order, 1948, a report received 
from the American Consulate General in 
Kingston states. 

No outstanding changes were effected by 
the new order, which simply confirms admin- 
istrative practices of previous months. As 
before, no article may be imported without a 
license except a bona fide gift valued at less 
than £2 sterling or $10 in U. S. or Canadian 
currency, or packages valued at less than £2, 
imported through the mails by persons other 
than traders from the United Kingdom and 
sterling dominions. Any goods imported 
without a license or on an expired license are 
considered prohibited articles and are likely 
to be refused entry under the provisions of 
the Customs Laws. This provision is being 
strictly enforced. 

Under this new Order the licensing author- 
ity for books, magazines, and other periodi- 
cals is the Jamaica Defence (Finance) Board. 
All other articles are licensed by the Chair- 
man of the Imports, Exports, and Prices 
Board, more commonly known as the Com- 
petent Authority. 





Bicycle production in the British Zone 
of Germany in April 1948 was 43,400, 
compared with 21,700 in April 1947. 
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Burma 


Economic Conditions 


POSTWAR FRODUCTION AND BURMA’S 
EARNING POWER 


Practically all of Burma’s earning 
power is accounted for by production for 
export, in terms of income from exports 
and national income derived from the 
“export industries.””. The short-fall of 
pastwar production below prewar levels 
has resulted in a serious gap between 
prewar and postwar earnings of foreign 
exchange. It is also of considerable con- 
sequence in terms of world shortages in 
essential commodities, particularly rice. 


AGRICULTURE 


The recovery of rice production stands 
first in Burma’s postwar production ob- 
jectives. Rice accounts normally for 
approximately 70 percent of Burma’s 
arable land and close to half the coun- 
try’s export trade. Internationally, Bur- 
mese rice normally represents about 40 
percent of world trade in that commod- 
ity. Because of increased global require- 
ments resulting from rising population 
levels, the average prewar export figure 
of about 3,000,000 long tons would have 
to be surpassed in order to at least main- 
tain Burma’s contribution to the diets of 
the deficit areas.’ For this reason, plus 
consideration of an increased population 
in Burma, production would have to ex- 
ceed the prewar level of over 7,000,000 
long tons of paddy ‘about 5,000,000 long 
tons of rice). Early this year the Gov- 
ernment of Burma announced the fol- 
lowing targets of rice acreage and ex- 
portable surplus: 

Matured 
acreage 
(In millions 


Exportable 
surplus 
(In millions 


Year of acres) of long tons) 
1947-48 9.0 1. 76 
1948-49 10.0 2.18 
1949-—50__ 10. 75 2.46 
1950-51 11.5 2.94 
1951-52 12.0 3.18 


According to official estimates, the 
paddy acreage expected to mature in 
1947-48 was 9,153,000 acres, compared 
with the prewar 5-year average of 12,- 
800,000 acres. Estimated production for 
1947-48 was 5,406,000 long tons of paddy, 
with an exportable surplus originally 
estimated at 1,600,000 long tons of rice. 
Intensified insurrection since the summer 
of 1948 has had a serious impact on rice 
shipments as well as on all segments of 
the Burmese economy, By May 1948 it 
had been estimated that Burma's export- 
able surplus would amount to a little over 
1,400,000 Icng tons. Because of the ef- 
fect of internal disturbances on the 


‘In Southeast Asia the increase in popula- 
tion is estimated at 1000,000,000 since 1939 
(Report of the Secretary-General to the 
Fourth Meeting of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council, July 1947, p. 13). 


transportation of available paddy to mil]l- 
ing and port facilities, late estimates of 
rice exports for 1948 were down to 1,250,- 
000 long tons. According to an assess- 
ment of the prospects for next year by a 
member of the Burmese Cabinet, there is 
some doubt whether the acreage target 
for 1948-49 will be achieved. 

The pace of recovery in rice production 
and exports depends to an important de- 
gree upon the ability of the cultivator 
to obtain plow cattle, consumer goods, 
agricultural loans, and _ satisfactory 
prices, as well as upon such basic factors 
as the reconstruction of transport and 
the maintenance of law and order. These 
requirements are in effect the reconstruc- 
tion needs of the Burmese economy as a 
whole. The Government has extended 
subsidies and loans to the paddy cultiva- 
tor and has attempted to restore law and 
order in rural areas. The Government 
has been forced to step into the financial] 
breach left by the reluctance of Indian 
Chettyars, heretofore the dominant fac- 
tor in Burmese agricultural finance, to 
commit themselves further. Deterrent 
factors in this connection have been law- 
lessness; inability to collect rents, inter- 
est and capital on investment; the Gov- 
ernment’s nationalization program; and 
laws affecting agricultural finance, such 
as the law of July 19, 1947, which in effect 
fixed agricultural land revenues owed by 
the owner to the Government at half the 
rent received. 

Before the recent disturbances, pre- 
war levels of exportable surplus in rice 
were not expected until 1953, account 
having been taken of a population in- 
crease. It is possible that this estimate is 
still valid, considering the steps to re- 
covery Which will presumably be taken 
in the interim 

Although Burma is self-sufficient in 
rice and is once more the world’s prin- 
cipal exporter of that commodity, there 
are shortfalls in domestic supply of other 
agricultural products. With regard to 
sesame and groundnut production, esti- 
mated combined acreage for 1947-48 of 
approximately 1,700,000 acres compares 
with a corresponding prewar acreage of 
2,200,000 acres. In terms of edible oil, 
combined prewar production averaged 
62,000 long tons annually, compared with 
a calculated total of approximately 48,- 
000 long tons in 1947-48. In terms of 
per capita production, these _ totals 
amount to approximately 9 pounds be- 
fore the war and about 6 pounds in 1$47- 
48. Before the war Burma was a net 
importer of edible oils to the extent of 
approximately 7,000 long tons per annum. 
The Government’s postwar plan calls for 
self-sufficiency by 1951-52, but this es- 
timate takes no account of population 
increase, and it will probably not be be- 
fore 1952-53 that Burma attains self- 
sufficiency in production of edible oils. 
Because of the shortfall in production 
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compared with prewar, it has been nec- 
essary to import greater quantities of 
edible oil from India than was required 
before the war. 

With regard to cotton, prewar produc- 
tion amounted to 100,000 bales per an- 
num, of which approximately 90,000 
bales were exported. The Government 
anticipates that prewar production levels 
will be reached by 1951-52. There will 
undoubtedly be a changed pattern of 
cotton consumption in Burma as the re- 
sult of the establishment of a cotton 
spinning and weaving factory by the 
Government and the development of cot- 
ton industries. Burma also will prob- 
ably want to resume prewar exports of 
raw cotton in order to pay, for example, 
for imports of equipment from Japan. 
It may, therefore, be beyond 1951-52 be- 
fore Burma attains the level of cotton 
production required to satisfy total re- 
quirements, domestic and export. 

Burma is now believed to be producing 
beans and pulses sufficient only for do- 
mestic consumption at prewar per capita 
rates. Before the war, total production 
of these commodities amounted to 250,- 
000 long tons, of which 150,000 long tons 
were for internal consumption. Produc- 
tion targets announced early this year 
call for 150,000 long tons in 1947-48, 200,- 
000 long tons in 1948-49, and 250,009 
long tons by 1950-51. Because of in- 
creased population and current civil 
strife, domestic requirements will prob- 
ably not be met next year and, in view 
of the population factor, adjusted pre- 
war levels may not be realized by 1950-51. 

Sugarcane acreage is estimated at 
32,000 acres for 1946-47, compared with 
approximately 77,000 acres in 1940-41. 
Production of refined sugar for 1947-48 
was expected to leave a consumption 
deficit of approximately 30,000 long tons. 
Total requirements of refined sugar are 
estimated at 40,000 long tons. Produc- 
tion targets call for 22,500 long tons in 
1948-49, 30,000 long tons in 1949-50, 
39,500 long tons in 1950-51, and 40,000 
long tons in 1951-52. It may take until 
1952-53 before sugar production can 
meet total consumption requirements, 
account being taken of increased popu- 
lation. 

FOREST PRODUCTS 


The primary obstacle in the restora- 
tion of teak production has been the 
shortage of elephants required to haul 
the timber to water, and other media of 
transportation. It is reported that the 
number of elephants used by the teak 
industry has declined from 8,000 to 9,000 
prewar to about 3,500. Teak lessees pur- 
chased substitute animals suitable for 
this work but these have been scarce and 
expensive. Whereas there is adequate 
rice milling capacity to handle present 
availabilities, there has not been enough 
Sawmill capacity to take care of even 
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Indonesian (Netherlands In- 
dies) Property Registration 


American citizens are urged by the 
Consulate General at Batavia to apply 
for renewals of the official records of 
registration or transfer of their real es- 
tate or ships located within the terri- 
tories comprehended by the Offices of 
Land Registry (Kadasterkantoor) of 
Batavia and Bandoeng on Java; Medan 
and Palembang on Sumatra; Pangkal- 
pinang on Bangka; Pontianak and 
Bandjermasin on Borneo; Macassar and 
Menado on Celebes; and Singaradja on 
Bali. The applications are to be filed 
between July 15, 1948, and July 15, 1951, 
either directly with the above-mentioned 
registry offices or through the interme- 
diary of attorneys practicing in Indo- 
nesia (Netherlands Indies). <A_ list of 
these attorneys may be obtained either 
from the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., or from any one of its Field Offices 
located in various cities in the United 
States. A further requirement stipu- 
lates the renewal not later than July 15, 
1949, of complete minutes (summaries) 
of certain deeds to property located 
within the registry zones of Batavia, 
Pangkalpinang, and Singaradja, as speci- 
fied in a decree issued by the Lieutenant 
Governor General on June 30, 1948. 











present levels of teak extraction, most of 
Burma’s teak milling capacity having 
been destroyed during the war. The ef- 
fect of civil strife on teak availability, 
however, has probably enhanced the ade- 
quacy of milling capacity for the time 
being. 

Although girdled trees were available 
at the end of the war, permitting the re- 
sumption of extraction, most of the teak 
resources were unworked during the 
Japanese occupation and required the 
reinitiation of the extraction cycle. Ap- 
proximately 3 years are required before 
teak is ready for movement to the mills, 
with an aggregate of about 6 years re- 
quired before the teak actually reaches 
Rangoon for processing. It has been 
estimated that the restoration of teak 
production to prewar levels will take be- 
tween 5 and 10 years. The Government 
has set the following production targets: 


Production 
Year (in tons of logs) 
1947-48 170, 000 
1948-49 .. 230, 000 
1949-50 290, 000 
1950-51 _ 340, 000 
1951-52 . 400, 000 


Before the war Burma was the world’s 
most important exporter of teak, averag- 
ing 214,000 long tons annually, in the pe- 
riod 1933 to 1938, compared with 54,000 
tons from Siam, 12,400 tons from French 
Indo-China, 10,000 tons from Java, and 
1,800 tons from India. Export availabili- 
ties from limited current production are 
dependent upon the priority claims of 
domestic requirements. Although teak 
exports amounted to over 47,000 long 


tons in the period from November 1946 to 
October 1947, exports from July 1947 to 
September 1947 were at an annual rate 
of 70,000 long tons. Estimated 1947-48 
exports of lumber, which must be con- 
sidered as largely if not wholly teak, 
amounted to 77,350 long tons. 


METALS AND MINERALS 


Restoration of prewar levels of miner- 
als production requires, among other 
things, the reconstruction of extraction 
facilities, the draining of the mines, the 
installation of new hydro-electric ca- 
pacity, the rehabilitation of the trans- 
port system, and the availability of In- 
dian and Chinese labor. With respect to 
labor requirements, there is still no reso- 
lution of the difficulties between India 
and Burma regarding the movement of 
Indians to Burma. On the other hand, 
Burma is not anxious to countenance the 
return of Chinese, reflecting the reluc- 
tance of countries in Southeast Asia to 
increase the Chinese segment of their 
population. 

A report of the Burma Corporation, 
which operates the Bawdwin mine, indi- 
cates preliminary annual targets for the 
eventual resumption of mining opera- 
tions at about 12,000 tons of refined lead 
and 840,000 ounces of silver, or about 
one-sixth of average prewar production. 
It has been estimated that restoration 
of volume production in petroleum and 
mineral ores will not be achieved until 
1950-51. 

The estimates relating to a return to 
prewar performance by 1950-51 will prob- 
ably prove to have been optimistic, con- 
sidering the many problems which par- 
ticularly beset the mining industry, in 
terms of labor requirements, essential 
supplies, and transportation. The orig- 
inal scheme for reconstruction of the 
railroads called for completion by the 
end of 1950; but it is now expected that, 
although most of the job will be accom- 
plished by then, the completion will take 
longer. Much progress has been made, 
however, and new locomotives have be- 
gun to arrive from the United Kingdom. 

The failure of Burma’s petroleum in- 
dustry to resume anything approximat- 
ing prewar levels of production has re- 
sulted not only in a loss of substantial 
foreign exchange whlch might have been 
earned from exports of Kerosene, paraffin, 
lubricating oil, and mineral oils, but in 
the necessity for imports of many of the 
petroleum products of which Burma is 
normally a net exporter. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT 


Because of the practically monoculture 
pattern of Burmese agriculture and the 
limitation of secondary production 
largely to the processing of raw mate- 
rials for export, the Government of 
Burma has directed its planning to in- 
dustrialization and the diversification of 
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Prewar and Postwar Performance in Burma’s 


Production 


Commodity 


Prewar 
Rice thous. long tons 24,940 
Teak do 3 468 
Petroleum products 
Crude petroleum thous. imp. gal § 270, 000 
Kerosene do n.a 
Lubricating oil e do n.a 
Other oils do Nn. a. 
Paraffin _- long tons n. a. 
Minerals ¢ 
Lead (pig long tons 72, 000 
Zine concentrate do 65, 000 
Tin ore do n. a. 
Tin concentrate do 7, 000 
Tungsten ore do n.a 
Tungsten concentrate do... 8, 000 
Nickel speiss do 19 3, 300 
Copper matte do 7, 800 
Refined silver thous. 0z 6, 200 


1 1937-38 to 1939-40 average. 

2 1935-36 to 1939-40 average 

31934 to 1939 average. 

41933 to 1938 average. 

51938 to 1940 average. 

* Prewar production figures are 1937 
largely indicative of production 


to 1939 average 


Principal Commodities 


Exports (sea-borne) 


Prewar ex- 
ports as per- 


1947-48 1947-48 


1946-47 ‘ant Prewar 1946-47 (est centage of 
. _ total prewar 
exports 

2, 590 5, SOO 2, 990 SH2 1,250 4 

140 170 4214 47 n.a 6 

2 
n. a. 5, 000 n. a. n. a n.a 
n. a. n.a 133, OOO n.a n.a 
n. a. n.a 6, 700 n.a n.a 
n. a. n.a 13, 000 n.a n. a 
n. a. n.a 18, 500 n.a n.a 

12 
Tn. a. n. a. 84, SOO 0 n.a 
D. a. n. a. 59, 000 Qs n.a 
n. a. n. a 56, 700 1,777 n. a 
n. a. n.a ,, O80 26 n.a 
n.a n.a 7, 300 4 n.a 
n. a. n.a 10, 990 1, 283 n.a 
n.a n.a n.a n i n. a 
n.a n. a 7, 000 n.a n.a 
n. a. n. a. 26, 400 n. a. n.a 


Data for 1946-47 


ire calendar 1947 statistics. Export figures are 


7 No lead production was reported at the Bawdwin mine in 1946. 

§ Mixed tin and tungsten ores from : Mawchi mines appear to have been classified as wolfram, for statistical purposes 
Hence the tungsten figure should be about one-third lower and the tin figure one-third higher 

* Malayan statistics for the first half of 1948 show imports of 1,151 long tons from Burma, or at an annual rate of 2,230 


long tons. 


10 Nickel production (nickel content of ore) for 1939 was 921 metric tons 


i! Copper concentrates. 
2 Silver bullion in million standard ounces 


Sources: Burma Handbook (Government of Burma 


; Government of Burma statistics 


Miner ds Ye ar book (1 ‘e) 


Bureau of Mines); Burmese Economic Life, by J. R. Andrus; Sea-Borne Trade and Navigation of Burma; and a report 


from the American Embassy, Rangoon, Burma. 


agricultural production. In agriculture 
its plan calls for double cropping, the in- 
troduction of new crops, the expansion 
of production in deficit crops, and the 
development of agriculture through in- 
creased use of fertilizers and advanced 
technical processes, including the intro- 
duction of mechanized cultivation. 

The following industrial projects are 
scheduled for future implementation: A 
cotton spinning and weaving factory, 
which will begin operation in 1949; tile 
factories; production of pulp and paper; 
production of chemicals (suiphuric acid, 
caustic soda, and chlorine)’; two addi- 
tional sugar factories; a steel rerolling 
factory utilizing locally available scrap; 
the establishment of a soap industry; 
the improvement of rice milling opera- 
tions; the establishment of pottery 
works; the production of bicycle tires 
and rubber shoes; and the development 
of coal deposits. Considerable attention 
is also being devoted to hydro-electric 
levelopment. The field of economic de- 
velopment beyond reconstruction has be- 
come an undertaking of Government on 
its own account. 

Because of the predominance of for- 
eign capital in the key sectors of Burma’s 
economy, notably in the extractive in- 
dustries, the pace of postwar reconstruc- 
tion and of the restoration of Burma’s 
earning power is closely related at this 
stage to the return of foreign capital. 
In addition to the deterrents to private 
capital resulting from intensified civil 


* Burma is close to self-sufficiency in salt. 
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strife, there are other factors to be con- 
sidered such as pending claims for war 
damage compensation and the Govern- 
ment’s socialist program. It is largely 
in mining and petroleum that the role 
of, and future opportunities for, private 
investment have a significant bearing on. 
the progress of rehabilitation, for it is 
here that requirements of capital and 
technical assistance bulk particularly 
large. Nationalization has stopped short 
of these segments of the economy, but 
the socialist mandate of the constitution 
of independent Burma has served to dis- 
courage private capital from committing 
itself in a degree commensurate with the 
country’s postwar reconstruction re- 
quirements. 


Y . 
Chile 
AITRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated November 12, 1948) 


In Chile the principal news of October 
related to the improved fiscal situation, 
the Finance Minister having announced 
that Government receipts and expendi- 
tures would be balanced during 1948 at 
12,328,000,000 pesos. Not only has the 
deficit been eliminated, but the Treasury 
is contributing from current revenues to 
the Fomento Corporation, the State 
Railways, et cetera, and to paying off 
410,000,000 pesos on arrears carried for- 
ward from previous years. The recently 
approved cost-of-living bonus of 1 


month’s salary for Government em- 
ployees, the armed forces, police, teach- 
ers, and social-security workers, the tota] 
cost of which is estimated at 420,000,000 
pesos, is likewise being met from current 
revenues. This improvement in Chile’s 
fiscal situation has been accompanied by 
such strengthening in the Treasury's 
cash position that the customary sea- 
sonal borrowing from the Central Bank 
has been unnecessary this year. 

Total expenditures in 1949, including 
700,000,000 pesos of assistance to the Fo- 
mento Corporation and other substan- 
tial contributions to the Housing Au- 
thority, and to the Miners’ Credit Bank 
and the State Railways, were estimated 
at 12,437,000,009 pesos, and receipts at 
13,207,000,000 pesos. The expected sur- 
plus of 770,000,000 pesos will help to meet 
part of a promised permanent pay in- 
for public employees and the 
armed forces. In addition to the recent 
settlement with foreign holders of Chil- 
ean bonds, a new arrangement has been 
concluded with short-term creditors who 
hold approximately £2,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 of such obligations. It is 
hoped that by the end of the year 75 
percent of the foreign-exchange debt for 
merchandise imported on consignment 
against peso deposits last year will have 
been paid. 

While stressing the encouraging fea- 
tures of his report the Minister of Fi- 
mance warned against the dangers of 
continued inflation. The Chilean official 
cost-of-living index increased in Sep- 
tember 3.25 percent over the August 
figure and 19.7 percent over the figure 
for September 1947. Credit expansion, 
which characterized the first half of this 
year and which slackened seasonally 
during the summer, resumed during Oc- 
tober. Central Bank sight liabilities, 
which amounted to 5,604,000,000 pesos 
on November 2 as compared with 5,543,- 
000,000 pesos on September 28, 1948, and 
5,486,000,000 pesos at the end of August 
1948, were offset by increased discounts 
of the banks with the Central Bank. 

Chile’s cumulative merchandise for- 
eign-trade values for the period January- 
September 1948, inclusive, showed ex- 
ports amounting to 1,116,600,000 gold 
pesos and imports, 957,000,000 gold 
pesos—an increase of 20.5 percent and 
4.0 percent, respectively, from the figures 
for the corresponding period of 1947. 
Export tonnage as of September 30, 1948, 
totaled 3,603,909 metric tons and imports, 
1,467,216 metric tons. Exports in Sep- 
tember amounted to 190,600,000 gold 
pesos—almost doubling the 98,400,000 
during the preceding month. September 
import values, on the other hand, de- 
clined to 117,500,000 gold pesos from 118,- 
700,000 gold pesos in August. 

By decree No. 7137 the surcharge on 
gold-peso import duties for merchandise 
importable at the banking rate (43 


crease 
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pesos $1) was increased from 540 to 790 
percent. This represents an increase of 
approximately 39 percent in duties as- 
sessed on merchandise enumerated in 
annexes II and III of Chile’s foreign-ex- 
change budget, and is expected to result 
in an increase of 250,000,000 pesos in 1949 
revenues. 

Renegotiation of the Chile-Ecuador 
commercial agreement was still under 
study, and early announcement of a pay- 
ments agreement with France was ex- 
pected. The latter agreement will regu- 
larize the recently instituted system of 
simultaneous compensatory transactions. 

The Second Hemispheric Conference 
of Stock Exchanges met in Santiago, 
October 26 through 29. It adopted vari- 
ous resolutions recommending standardi- 
zation of procedures and balance-sheet 
practice; coordination of the monetary 
policies of the various countries; the 
elimination of controls of international 
financial transactions; and the elimina- 
tion of dual taxation. There was exten- 
sive comment in the Chilean press con- 
cerning the need for encouraging the flow 
of private foreign investment. El 
Mercurio, one of the leading Santiago 
newspapers, proposed the establishment 
of an Inter-American Corporation en- 
dowed with a substantial revolving fund 
to guarantee the transfer of profits on 
United States investments in Latin 
America. 

Retail trade in Santiago during Oc- 
tober was reportedly under October of 
last year in volume, though not in value. 
Stocks of men’s wear such as shirts and 
underwear, as well as other soft goods, 
tended to accumulate despite special 
Insufficient purchasing 
power and tacit resistance to increased 


sales offers 


prices on the part of the public were 
thought in trade circles to be the causes 
of these slack conditions. 

October is the season of livestock ex- 
positions in Chile. This year’s show of 
the Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura 
and half a dozen provincial fairs re- 
vealed a lively and growing interest in 
dairy-type cattle, principally Fresian- 
Holsteins, and a decided lack of interest 
in beef-type cattle. At the exposition of 
the Sociedad Nacional, a sheep breeder 
from the United States exhibited a small 
flock of Hampshire Downs with out- 
standing success. A prize-winning ram 
lamb from this flock was sold for 58,000 
pesos, reported to be the highest price 
ever paid for a sheep in Chile. 

Chile’s plans for the establishment of a 
sugar-beet industry were advanced when 
the Fomento Corporation announced its 
decision to invest 158,000,000 pesos in the 
installation of 10 sugar-beet factories in 
the country. The first of these plants 
is to be located at Los Angeles, in the 
southern part of the country, an area 
considered most promising for the pro- 
duction of beets. Proponents of the plan 
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Indonesia: Exemption 
From Export Duties 


By decree of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor General of Indonesia ( Neth- 
erlands Indies) dated July 23, 
1948, published in Staatsblads No. 
165 and 166, domestic industrial 
products may be exempted, wholly 
or partially, from the transitional 
export duty. Exemptions will be 
granted if, in the opinion of the 
Financial Economie Council, they 
further the interests of the country. 
Exemption shall only be temporary 
and shall be valid only for periods 
of | year. 











maintain that a domestic industry could 
provide all of the country’s sugar require- 
ments, save some $20,000,000 in foreign 
exchange, produce much-needed live- 
stock feed, and generally improve crop 
rotation and farming practices. 

The Fomento Corporation has placed 
substantial orders in the United States 
for agricultural tractors. It is forming 
a separate and autonomous organiza- 
tion to import and distribute farm equip- 
ment. 

A bill is being considered in the House 
of Deputies to apply an extraordinary 
tax of 1.10 pesos per liter on gasoline, 0.10 
peso per kilogram on Diesel petroleum, 
and increase by 1 per mil the tax on 
real estate throughout the country. Half 
of the revenue so gained is to be applied 
to road construction throughout the 
country and the remainder to improve 
the water-supply service of Santiago. It 
is officially estimated that indispensable 
improvements in Santiago’s water works 
will cost approximately 530,000,000 pesos. 

The Fomento Corporation will soon be- 
gin a program of irrigation in certain sec- 
tions, using nearby river or subterranean 
waters to irrigate about 12,000 hectares. 
Equipment costing about 4,000,000 pesos 
was purchased recently. 

The Bilateral Air Transport Agree- 
ment between the Governments of the 
United States and Chile was ratified by 
the Chilean Congress during the month. 

Copper, nitrate, and coal production 
was well sustained at the high levels 
reached earlier this year. 

The Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce has announced that Chile will ship 
approximately 3,000 tons of semimanu- 
factured and manufactured copper to 
Brazil annually. At the same time, Chile 
will receive Brazilian coffee and rubber. 

A production test on Springhill oil well 
No. 17 resulted in 25 barrels an hour 
through a three-quarter-inch choke. No. 
16 is now being tested and apparently 
will also be a successful well. San Sebas- 
tian No. 2, located south of Springhill, is 


now drilling at approximately 200 meters. 
A recent fire at Springhill completely 
destroyed two warehouses and adjacent 
buildings causing approximately 1,000,- 
000-peso damage. Drilling operations 
were not affected. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated November 10, 1948) 


The second part of an analysis of the 
present economic situation in Colombia 
and recommended reforms was pre- 
sented to the Colombian Congress by 
Senator Carlos Lleras Restrepo, in his 
capacity as Chairman to the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Economic Committee on 
October 29, and included the following 
principal recommendations: 

(1) Balancing of the budget. It is 
estimated that total governmental in- 
come during the next fiscal year (calen- 
dar year 1949) should amount to 243,- 
000,000 pesos (the peso is valued officially 
at approximately $0.57 U. S. currency), 
and it was recommended that public ex- 
penditures be limited to such an amount. 

(2) Retention of the special tax on 
large incomes enacted by the Govern- 
ment under “state of siege’’ powers. It 
is estimated that new revenue created 
by this tax will total 9,700,000 pesos. 

(3) Abolition of multiple exchange 
taxes. It is recommended that the exist- 
ing 4 percent stamp tax be increased to 
5 percent. 

(4) Devaluation of the peso by 15 per- 
cent, thereby increasing the exchange 
rate from the present 1.75 pesos per 
United States dollar to 2.0125 per dollar. 
It was suggested that profits derived 
from peso devaluation be applied to the 
amortization of bonds of the public debt. 

(5) It was urged that all new loans be 
regularized by Congressional action, 
with the Congress indicating definitively 
for what such new revenues should be 
used. 

(6) Payment of international trans- 
actions in compliance with the norms of 
the International Monetary Fund, in 
order to improve Colombia’s commercial] 
credit position abroad, and to facilitate 
financing of imports. 

(7) Elimination of the individual im- 
port quota system, replacing it with em- 
bargoes on the importation of nones- 
sential articles, quantitive restrictions 
on the importation of certain other ar- 
ticles, and establishment of a special sys- 
tem for the importation of machinery 
for industrial installations, transporta- 
tion equipment and automotive vehicles, 
to be in effect until such time as equilib- 
rium in the balance of payments is re- 
established. 
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(8) Establishment of advance de- 
posits, ranging between 10 and 30 per- 
cent of the value of all importations, 
payable upon issuance of covering im- 


port licenses. Such deposits would be 
applied exclusively to the payment of 
authorized importations. Refunds would 
not be allowed if the importations were 
not completed. 

The manifold proposals of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Economic Committee 
composed predominantly of Liberal Party 
members, present a very difficult pro- 
gram for congressional enactment into 
law in the remaining few days of the 
current year’s sessions. 

The record Government budget for the 
current year, which in July rose to 410,- 
000,000 pesos showed no further in- 
creases during September. Circulating 
media has declined from 309,000,000 
pesos at the end of July to 295,000,000 
pesos in September at the expense of 
liquidating certain reserves and reducing 
the backing against gold reserves and 
reserves of dollar deposits abroad from 
46 to 42.34 percent in the last 2 months. 
Latest reports concerning the Colombian 
balance of payments show that by the 
end of September an unfavorable bal- 
ance of $35,000,000 had accrued during 
the year 1948. Added to the unfavorable 
balance of $59,000,000 carried over from 
1947, the current unfavorable balance 
totals more than $94,000,000. 

Despite continued governmental ef- 
forts at control, local prices for imported 
articles have shown a 54-percent in- 
crease, according to unofficial estimates, 
since the April uprising and the imposi- 
tion of the new taxes on exchange. The 
cost-of-living index for the working class 
in Bogota during October advanced from 
290.4 to 292, an increase of 0.6 percent, 
and for the middle class from 240.5 to 
241.6, an increase of 0.5 percent. Items 
most affected were foodstuffs and rents. 

On October 31, the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports an- 
nounced that in the near future it would 
issue a reclassification of commodities 
according to essentiality, greatly re- 
stricting the number of articles import- 
able under Categories 1 and 2. United 
States exporters therefore may expect 
considerable curtailment in the quantity 
of certain products now importable into 
Colombia. 

The port situation is the best in many 
months. Decline in imports, due to ex- 
change restrictions, assisted greatly in 
clearing out the backlog. At Buenaven- 
tura, only 20,000 tons of cargo remained 
in the warehouses and patios at the end 
of the month. Cartagena counted 3,500 
tons and Barranquilla 6,000 tons. 

Declines in import cargo forced the 
Compahia Naviera Colombiana to dis- 
solve its Air Division, which had been 
operating a fleet of seaplanes between 
Barranquilla and La Dorada, whence 
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freight was trucked to Bogota. SCOLTA 
also went into dissolution following the 
crash of its only company-owned air- 
craft. Other air lines reported that lack 
of cargo was forcing them into the red. 
Passenger operations within Colombia 
continued at a high level, although in- 
ternational passages have declined as a 
result of exchange regulations restrict- 
ing use of funds for travel abroad. 

Petroleum production for the month of 
September totaled 2,341,054 barrels. The 
daily average of 78,035 barrels set a new 
record, eclipsing the previous record es- 
tablished in August. Exports totaled 
1,807,672 barrels with a total value of 
$4,626,459, an increase of approximately 
11 percent over August. Most of the 
increase in production was due to the 
opening of the E] Dificil Field of the Shell 
Petroleum Co. to commercial production. 
During September, this field produced 
95,005 barrels. The first shipment of 
oil from Colombia to France was made 
on September 29 from the E] Dificil Field 
to Berre, France. A total of 64,512 bar- 
rels, valued at $2.82 per barrel, made up 
the shipment. On October 26, a second 
shipment consisting of 71,466 barrels was 
made to the same destination. 

Negotiations between the Tropical Oil 
Co. and the Colombian Federation of 
Workers (‘(C. T. C.) continued through 
October with no appreciable progress in- 
dicated. Within the terms of the Gen- 
eral Bases for Negotiation signed by La- 
bor, Management, and the Ministry of 
Labor on October 5, Shell signed a pact 
with its workers on salary increases 
which had been offered spontaneously 
by the company. A brief strike among 
the banana workers of the Sevilla Fruit 
Co. was settled by an agreement giving 
substantial wage increases and other 
concessions to the workers. Possibilities 
of a general] strike diminished during the 
month. 

Demand and prices for Colombian 
coffees continued firm during October. 
Exports for the month totaled 527,330 
bags of 60 kilograms, compared with 
436,420 bags in September and 548,028 
bags in October 1947. The Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports, and Ex- 
ports increased by $0.25 to $0.65 per bag 
of 70 kilograms the minimum price at 
which coffee can be registered for sale 
abroad. With the price offerings abroad 
still above the minimums, this mark-up 
has brought no adverse effect on the 
trade. It is predicted that the coffee 
crop for the 1948-49 coffee year (Octo- 
ber 1 to September 30) will be normal 
in quality and quantity. The amount of 
coffee produced for export is expected 
to be approximately 5,500,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each. 

On October 27, a contract was signed 
for the construction of an earth-fill dam 
on the Sisga River to provide flood con- 


trol and other incidental benefits for the 
Bogota Sabana. The Sisga dam is the 
first of three proposed water-utilization 
projects to be financed by an Export- 
Import Bank ‘(of Washington) loan to 
the Colombian Agricultural Credit Bank. 
Total cost of the project is estimated at 
3,960,000 pesos. 


Y e 
Costa Rica 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated November 19, 1948) 


Although the new exchange-control 
laws have been in effect for a month, it 
is yet too early to judge their ultimate 
effect on the general economy of the 
country. Businesses dealing in items in- 
cluded in the second and third categories 
seem to be well-stocked and perhaps the 
new taxes applicable to their goods wil] 
not be fully reflected in their selling 
All second- 
and third-category merchandise which 
arrived in the country on or before 
November 15, 1948, has been exempted 
from the 30 percent or 50 percent tax, but 
all merchandise, including trade agree- 
ment items, purchased subsequent to 
October 15, 1948, has been subject to the 
20 percent exchange tax. Exchange pur- 
chased to meet family obligations abroad 
is not subject to the 20 percent exchange 
tax. 

The free (street) exchange rate con- 
tinued to rise after the issuance of the 
new exchange laws until it reached 7.76 
colones buying on November 5. The rate 
then broke sharply to 6.90 colones buy- 
ing, 7.10 selling. On November 19 the 
rate was 7.00 colones buying, 7.15 selling. 

The deadline date for filing returns 
under the 10 percent capital tax law was 
extended until November 30, 1948. 

Tentative arrangements have been dis- 
cussed recently between the Government 
and the local electric company ‘The Com- 
panhiia Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, a sub- 
sidiary of the Electric Bond & Share Co.) 
whereby the Government may buy up to 
30 percent of the shares of common stock 
of this company. Also included in these 
discussions was a plan which calls for the 
abolishment of the tram line in San Jose 
and the transmission of the electricity 
thus saved to the city of Cartago which 
suffers from an acute shortage of power. 
These efforts stem from the desire of the 
present Government to expand, develop, 
and direct the production of electric 
energy in Costa Rica, with the intention 
of supplying the unfilled demand and 
creating an excess supply which may be 
used to stimulate industralization of the 
country. 

There is a great deal of discussion at 
the present time concerning the matter 


prices for several months. 
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of certain workers’ benefits to be in- 
cluded in the new Labor Code which is 
now being drafted. The former Code 
provided that 2 weeks’ notice or the 
equivalent in pay had to be given to any 
worker released from employment and, 
also, required that a payment known as 
“cesantia” should be made which in most 
cases amounted to the equivalent of a 
month’s wages for each year worked. 
The Labor Confederation, CCT Rerum 
Novarum, desires that these provisions be 
left intact in the new Code, whereas vari- 
ous other groups have advocated alter- 
natives varying from complete abolition 
to unemployment insurance and profit 
sharing. No decision on this matter has 
yet been reached by the commission 
drafting the new Code. 

A recent report of the National Bank 
of Costa Rica provides some interesting 
data with respect to agricultural loans 
made by this institution through its 
Rural Credit Boards. During the month 
of October, 1,262 transactions were han- 
dled totaling 886,874 colones. Loans for 
the purchase of seeds, labor, and the fit- 
ting of the land totaled 285,443 colones; 
for the care and improvement of pas- 
tures, 43,086 colones; for the purchase 
of machinery and equipment, 361,020 
colones: and for buying land, for the 
refinancing of mortgages, and improve- 
ment of buildings, 197,325 colones. The 
loans affected agricultural production on 
145 acres of rice, 709 acres of corn, 2,005 
acres of beans, 133 acres of potatoes, 109 
acres of tobacco, 85 acres of Yucca, 66 
acres of coffee, and 1,592 acres of mis- 
cellaneous products. 

Figures just released by the National 
Accounting Office show that the national 
debt of Costa Rica at the end of 1947 
was 259,355,712 colones ($45,750,347 U. S. 
currency) of which amount 145,793,495 
colones ($25,717,973) represents the ex- 
ternal debt including accumulated inter- 
est owed, and 113,562,216 colones ($20,- 
003,237) represents the internal debt. 

The Sugar Cane Control Board fixed 
the prices which will be paid to the pro- 
ducers for a ton of cane and for a quintal 
of sugar for the crop year, November 1, 
1948, to October 31, 1949, as follows: Per 
ton of cane 35 colones (US$6.17); per 
quintal of plantation white, 46 colones 
(US$8.11). This Board recently dis- 
cussed with the Chamber of Industries 
the possibilities of improving the quality 
of refined sugar produced in Costa Rica 
so that it would be suitable for the pro- 
duction of candies and jellies for export. 

On November 6 the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Industries issued a directive, 
in the interests of conservation, closing 
the Gulf of Nicoya to bait fishing for a 
period of 6 months. The Ministry hopes 
by this means to increase the supply of 
sardines and anchovies which are used as 
bait to catch tuna. 
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Exchange and Finance 


REVALIDATION OF CERTAIN PENDING 
EXCHANGE APPLICATIONS 

The Director of the Costa Rican Exchange 
Control Board has advised the United States 
Embassy, that notarized sworn statements of 
American exporters for verification of unpaid 
orders on which exchange applications are 
pending are now acceptable for those indi- 
vidual orders or groups of orders which do 
not total more than $500 U. S. currency, an 
airgram dated November 17, 1948, states. 
Applications for larger amounts still re- 
quire certification by a Public Accountant. 
Forms approved by the Costa Rican Ex- 
change Control authorities are being dis- 
tributed to the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. [For previous notices 
regarding exchange applications, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 15 and No- 
vember 29, 1948.] 


Denmark 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN First HALF oF 1948 


Prospects for further economic re- 
covery in Denmark brightened consider- 
ably during the first 6 months of 1948, 
stated a report dated September 22 from 
the American Embassy in Copenhagen. 
There were several improvements: Good 
crop conditions, the reaching of wage 
agreements which assured peace on the 
labor front for 2 years, the launching 
of the European Recovery Program, a 
sharp reduction in the import surplus 
owing to sharply increased exports, and 
higher prices for agricultural products 
exported to Great Britain under the 
trade agreement signed in February. A 
small decrease in the industrial-produc- 
tion index after February is regarded as 
temporary; the level is still well above 
prewar. 

The Danish Government’s revised 
“Economy Plan” ‘(estimated balance of 
international payments) for 1948, of- 
ficially announced in May, is based on 
estimated receipts of 3,216,000,000 crowns 
and expenditures of 3,478,000,C00 
crowns. The resultant deficit of 262,- 
000,000 crowns is to be covered by the 
unused balance of the $40,000,000 Inter- 
National Bank Loan, by $6,800,000 from 
The International Monetary Fund, and 
by anticipated aid from the European 
Recovery Program. These revised esti- 
mates are somewhat higher than those in 
the preliminary plan published in Febru- 
ary, which showed balanced receipts and 
expenditures at . about 3,000,000,000 
crowns. (One Danish crown=$0.2085.) 

Trade agrements (some of which are 
supplementary) have been concluded in 
1948 with 14 countries and with the 
French and U. S—U. K. Zones in Ger- 
many. The most important are those 
with the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Sweden, and the U.S. S.R. The Anglo- 
Danish trade agreement, signed in Feb- 


ruary to run through September, pro- 
vided for an exchange of goods valued 
at about 800,000,000 crowns each way. 

Merchandise imports during January— 
June 1948 rose by about 6 percent from 
those in the corresponding 1947 period, 
but exports were up by 27 percent. As 
a result, the import surplus dropped 
from 392,600,000 crowns in 1947 to 206,- 
000,000 in 1948, or about 48 percent. 
Semimanufactured goods and raw ma- 
terials increased their shares of the total 
import value, whereas that of manufac- 
tured products declined. Agricultural 
products, industrial products, and fish 
maintained approximately their respec- 
tive 1947 shares of the total export value. 

Imports from the United Kingdom 
dropped from 339,647,000 crowns in Jan- 
uary—June 1947 to 301,335,000 crowns in 
the first 6 months of 1948, whereas ex- 
ports to that market advanced from 
291,406,000 to 424,515,000 crowns. In 
consequence, Anglo-Danish trade in 1948 
left a Danish export surplus of 123,- 
180,000 crowns against an import surplus 
of 48,241,000 crowns in 1947. 

Trade with the United States during 
the period was characterized by the usual 
heavy Danish import surplus; imports 
aggregated 230,167,000 and exports only 
37,001,000 crowns—a ratio of more than 
6 to 1. The corresponding 1947 figures 
were 294,146,000 and 34,083,000. 

Shipments of Danish butter and lard 
in exchange for grain, under the Danish- 
U. S. S. R. barter agreement concluded 
in October 1947, were responsible for the 
sharp rise in Danish imports from the 
U. S. S. R. from 24,248,000 crowns in 
January-June 1947 to 79,507,000 crowns 
in the first half of 1948 and in exports to 
that country from 33,281,000 to 65,270,- 
000 crowns 

The 1948 grain harvest will exceed 
that of 1947 by about 11 percent, accord- 
ing to recent estimates. The potato crop 
is expected to set a new record. Milk 
production in the first 6 months of this 
year was about 7 percent smaller than in 
the corresponding 1947 period. The 
output of butter was down by 10 percent, 
but that of cheese was practically un- 
changed. The production of beef and 
veal was only 62 percent of the compara- 
ble 1947 figure, and that of pork showed 
only a minor decline. Egg production 
rose by 32 percent. 

The increase in industrial production 
ceased in February, and in the following 
months there was a slow but steady de- 
cline in total output. The Building 
Ministry has instituted strict control 
over permits for new house construction, 
to expedite the completion of semifin- 
ished buildings; it expects thereby to 
increase apartment construction in 1948 
to almost twice that of 1947. 

New 2-year labor agreements covering 
practically all industrial workers were 
negotiated in March. They provided 
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for general wage increases but no reduc- 
tion of working hours. Seasonal unem- 
ployment was less than in 1947 because 
of the mild winter and early spring. 

Final supplementary budget figures 
established a small surplus in the Gov- 
ernment’s budget for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1948. A small deficit 
had originally been estimated. The 
Government applied for and was per- 
mitted to draw an additional $6,800,000 
on the International Monetary Fund in 
March and April. 

Retail-store turn-over in the first quar- 
ter was about 3 percent greater than in 
the corresponding 1947 period. 

The steady upward movement of 
wholesale prices continued through July. 
The import-price index followed the 
same trend, whereas that of export prices 
fluctuated somewhat and was slightly 
lower in July than in December 1947. 
The quarterly retail-price index showed 
a six-point rise from January to July: 
this automatically increased industrial 
wages and civil-service salaries, effective 
September 1 and October 1, respectively. 

Strict control over prices and rationing 
of all major food items and other con- 
sumers’ goods were continued. However, 
there were some relaxations of rationing 
recently, and others are expected before 
the year end. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoTTon Bacs: Import Duty INCREASED 


The rate of import duty in the Dominican 
Republic on cotton bags for containers was 
increased from 0.20 peso to 0.50 peso per net 
kilogram by Law No. 1836 of November 5 
1948, states a report received from the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo. 

Bags of colored or printed textiles or those 
which otherwise might be used for purposes 
other than containers are defined as textiles, 
in conformity with existing legislation. The 
Office of the Director General of Customs is 
authorized to determine whether cotton bags 
are dutiable as such or as textiles. 

Law No. 1836 also provides that no draw- 
back of import duties shall be paid on bags 
and containers of jute, burlap, or cotton 
Heretofore importers of all articles used as 
containers for export products could receive 
a draw-back of 95 percent of the import 
duties paid on such containers 


rv 
key pt 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated November 15, 1948) 

Egypt’s outlook for 1949 with respect 
to increasing available amounts of hard 
currencies continued to be uncertain in 


October; increasing effects to establish 
favorable trade relations with other 
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countries and to expand volume of trade 
occurred; and plans for developing local 
industrial capacity received considera- 
tion. 

Although Egypt’s dollar position has 
been critical during the entire year of 
1948, it appeared at October’s end that 
tight control over exchange permits, plus 
certain relatively unexpected transac- 
tions for dollars, would enable Egypt to 
end the year without unsettled direct 
dollar commitments. Payments for mo- 
tion-picture remittances on the basis of 
35 percent of ‘billings’ were brought up 
to date by a E£60,000 lump settlement 
plus certain sterling transfers previously 
accepted by the companies; payments for 
oil imports were current. On the other 
hand, old blocked or “provisionally” 
blocked accounts remain indefinitely 
frozen. The outlook for 1949 is uncertain 
in the face of a lagging rate of exports 
of cotton to hard-currency areas and 
the problematic grant of dollars or other 
currencies through convertible sterling 
in a new agreement with England sched- 
uled for discussion in December. Sale of 
rice to the Philippines for approximately 
$8,000,000 was being negotiated and, if 
successful, would result in a distinct im- 
provement in Egypt's immediate position. 

The Egyptian securities market, which 
had been constantly losing ground dur- 
ing 1948, became firmer in October and 
registered a gain of from 2 percent to 
5 percent in many shares by the end 
of the month from early October quo- 
tations. This strengthening was attrib- 
uted partly to some return of confidence 
but principally to an ending of the 
normal summer inactivity. 

The Egyptian Government carried on 
trade talks with India, Pakistan, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Brazil dur- 
ing October, but nothing was finalized 
An agreement with the Bizonal Area of 
Germany which contemplates exchange 
of Egyptian produce for many essen- 
tials such as machinery was under study 
by Egyptian authorities but remained 
unapproved. The Egyptian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs proceeded, however, with 
plans to open an Egyptian consulate in 
Frankfurt to promote the commercial 
exchanges contemplated in the proposed 
agreement Revival of large-scale trade 
relations with Japan was under 
consideration. 

As a part of the Government’s study 
of means for strengthening Egyptian 
industry, the Under Secretary of State 
for Industry is visiting industrial estab- 
lishments in Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Hungary. The first local production of 
newsprint was begun on a scale that will 
be almost sufficient for Egypt’s current 
requirements. The Egyptian Chamber 
of Commerce is pursuing a project for 
the organization of a company to manu- 
facture Arabic-keyboard typewriters. 


Egyptian businessmen, looking ahead to 
the end of mixed tribunal jurisdiction on 
October 15, 1949, and seeking to ease the 
expected burden of commercial litigation 
on Eygtian courts, announced plans for 
an organization to handle commercia] 
arbitration, to be employed on the basis 
of acceptance by both parties to the 
dispute. 

Under law 14 of 1938 the Egyptian 
Government is now for the first time de- 
manding details of earnings of com- 
panies having branches in Egypt and 
calling on these branches to pay taxes 
on an amount equal to the proportion 
of business done by the Egyptian branch 
to total company business. Retroactive 
examination is being pursued to 1938. 

Cotton prices continued to decline dur- 
ing the month. On October 28, Karnak 
(good) sold on the Alexandria spot mar- 
ket for 69 tallaries (1 tallari approxi- 
mately $0.83) per cantar (99.05 pounds) 
compared with 78 tallaries a month ear- 
lier and 49 tallaries a year ago. Both 
Ashmouni and Zagora (good) declined 
about 5 tallaries per cantar, or 8 and 
10 percent, respectively, during the 
month. The spot-market prices of the 
good grades of Karnak, Ashmouni, and 
Zagora on October 28 were only 19, 2, 
and 4 tallaries per cantar, respectively, 
above a year ago, which was just prior 
ryptian 
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to the period when prices for E 
cotton started their phenomenal rise 
Exports and domestic consumption dur- 
ing the first 2 months of this season 
(September and October) totaled 882,130 
cantars, about 230,000 cantars, or 35 per- 
cent over the corresponding period last 
year Stocks at the end of October 
amounted to 10,700.000 cantars com- 
pared with 11,600,000 a year earlier. 
Government stocks are unofficially re- 
ported to be about 1,600,000 cantars, al- 
most all of which is Karnak. The Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry reports 
that arrangements have been made for 
the sale or barter of almost its entire 
exportable surplus of 300,000 metric tons 
of rice from the 1948 crop, 42,000 tons of 
which will be exported to the Philippines 
and for which payment in dollars will be 
received 

The most notable civil-aviation devel- 
opment was the opening of the seaplane 
segment of Fuad El] Awal Airport near 
Alexandria, which is used solely by 
BOAC'’s flying boats Pursuant to an 
order from the Egyptian Civil Aviation 
Department, all international air lines 
now utilizing Almaza Airport are prepar- 
ing to transfer their operations to Farouk 
Airport, leaving only Misr’s internal serv- 
ices at Almaza and thus concentrating all 
customs and frontier formalities at one 
Cairo airport. 

Negotiations were under way between 
Egyptian and British authorities for set- 
tlement in connection with the acquisi- 
tion by Egypt of the railway lines be- 
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tween Rafah and Kantara and between 
Marsa Matrouh and Capuzza. Egypt has 
tentatively valued each of the lines at 
E££250,000. The Director General of 
Railways announced that very serious 
consideration is being given to a project 
for construction of a tunnel under the 
Suez Canal, and an allowance of E£500,- 
000 is provisionally being included in that 
administration’s budget request for the 
fiscal operation which began March 1, 
1948. 

The Egyptian State Telegraph and 
Telephone Administration announced 
that there are now some 6,000 lines avail- 
able for distribution in Cairo. That the 
telephone communication crisis for Cairo 
is not yet solved was pointed out by that 
administration; there are over 7,000 re- 
quests for these lines. The Telegraph 
and Telephone Administration plans to 
set up its own facilities for telephonic 
communication between Cairo and New 
York to replace the present Marconi serv- 
ice. The taking over of lines between 
Egypt and Paris and London is also con- 
templated. The plan of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs to expand radio listening 
facilities to villagers included the distri- 
bution during October of 100 new radio 
receivers to social centers in various 
villages 

Shipping in all ports of Egypt con- 
tinued to be harassed by measures of a 
military nature, particularly the confis- 
cation of shipments under suspicion of 
being destined for Israel. Cargo transit- 
ing Egyptian ports on to-order bills of 
lading has regularly been seized. In one 
case goods addressed to Greek banks and 
carrying names of ultimate consignees in 
Piraeus and Athens were unloaded and 
seized. ‘Too, the closing of ports during 
hours of darkness made it impossible for 
most vessels to achieve turn-arounds the 
same day and acted in general to increase 
operating Further attention 
was given by the Government to means 


expenses 


of assisting Egyptian owned or operating 
shipping. For example, it 
that export and import permits might in 
the future be granted only on the condi- 
tion that the merchandise would be 


was suggested 


transported on Egyptian ships or ships 
Operated under agency of an Egyptian 
Navigation company. 

The Acting Director of Mines and Quar- 
ries has notified all oil companies operat- 
ing in Egypt that a ceiling price of 55 s. 
per ton will be applied retroactively to 
indigenous fuel oil. This move by the 
Government is causing extreme concern 
in oil circles. Spokesmen for foreign oil 
companies believe that this price, which 
would be approximately $1.55 per barrel, 
is so far below world prices that oil com- 
panies would not be able to operate 
profitably in the Egyptian market nor 
would they have adequate incentive for 
Carrying out expensive exploration pro- 
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grams. Discussions are now taking 
place between oil company representa- 
tives and the Government in an effort 
to arbitrate differences of opinion. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE OF Goops AGREEMENT WITH 
SWEDEN GIVEN FINAL EFFECT 


An agreement for the exchange of goods 
betwen Finland and Sweden for the year 
February 1, 1948—January 31, 1949, received 
final approval on June 29, 1948, a report of 
August 19 from the American Embassy in 
Stockholm states. 

The agreement, which went into effect pro- 
visionally on February 1, 1948, provides for 
an exchange of goods between the two coun- 
tries in the total amount of 111,950,000 Swed- 
ish crowns, of which 52,760,000 crowns will 
represent Swedish exports to Finland and 
the remainder, 59,190,000 crowns, Finnish 
exports to Sweden (1 Danish crown=—US- 
$0.2085.) 

The more important provisions of the 
agreement of June 29 for the exchange of 
goods are that the two countries may estab- 
lish quotas for the commodities to be ex- 
changed; that export and import licenses 
will be issued by the contracting parties 
within the quotas that may be established; 
and that the agreement is automatically re- 
newable for yearly periods after January 31, 
1949, unless denounced on one month’s 
notice. The agreement was subject to rati- 
fication by the Parliaments of the two signa- 
tory Governments and became definitely e‘- 
fective on June 29, 1948. A further important 
arrangement was put into effect on February 
21, 1948, by an exchange of notes, under 
which the two Governments mutually un- 
dertook to allow full payment in Swed sh 
crowns or Finnish marks, on the date such 
payment is due, for goods imported under 
the agreement 

The principal Swedish exports to Finland 
under the protocol appended to the agree- 
ment are planned to be chemicals, 3,125,000 
Swedish crowns; iron and steel, 6,000,000 
crowns, which includes 1,000 tons of char- 
coal pig iron and 1,800 tons of hot rolled 
and wrought iron and steel, including saw- 
blade plate; iron and steel products, 5,050,- 
000 crowns, Which includes 2,400,000 crown’'s 
worth of ball and roller bearings and parts; 
nonferrous metal products, 1,200,000 crowns; 
machinery and apparatus (not electrical), 
15,325,000 crown including internal com- 
bustion motors and parts, 1,000,000 crowns, 
woodworking machine tools and parts, 1,- 
300,000 crowns, steam and water turbines 
and parts, 5,750,000 crowns; electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, 7,660,000 crowns, in- 
cluding electric motors, generators, trans- 
formers, and parts, 2,000,000 crowns, and tele- 
phone and telegraph supplies and parts, 3,- 
000,000 crowns; iron ore, 75,000 tons; bus 
and truck chassis, 3,000,000 crowns; and 
automobile spare parts, 1,200,000 crowns. 

The principal Finnish exports to Sweden 
under the protocol appended to the agree- 
ment are planned to be cheese, 1,000,000 
crowns; sawn and planed lumber, spruce and 
pine, 10,000,000 crowns; firewood, 1,000,000 
crowns; metallurgical charcoal, 1,200,000 
crowns; birch plywood and birch veneer, 5,- 
000,000 crowns; ‘“Knotter pulp,” 1,000,000 
crowns; parchment paper, 1,560,000 crowns; 
cigarette and condenser papers, carbon pa- 
per backing, and other special papers, 3,- 
150,000 crowns; converted paper and paper- 
board products, 1,260,000 crowns; textile 


yarns and fabrics, 9,000,000 crowns; other 
textile products, 3,500,000 crowns; household 
chinaware, 1,000,000 crowns; pig iron, 4,000,- 
000 crowns; and machinery apparatus and 
parts, 1,500,000 crowns. 

Although the agreement provides for an 
exchange of goods in accordance with the 
lists in the appended protocol, these lists 
are not exclusive and a siZeable trade is 
carried on in addition to the scheduled 
trade. In 1947 actual merchandise trade be- 
tween Finland and Sweden amounted to 
about 125,000,000 crowns, whereas the total 
trade planned under the agreement was ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 crowns. This dis- 
crepancy between planned trade and actual 
trade is attributable to the fact that the 1947 
agreement, like the one of June 29, 1948, ap- 
plies only to the listed commodities for 
which the signatories have undertaken to 
grant import and export licenses and to allow 
full payment, and to the fact, as noted above, 
that a substantial portion of Finnish- 
Swedish trade has consisted of goods not on 
the list. 


French North 
Africa 
Exchange and Finance 


INFLUX OF CAPITAL CONTROLLED IN 
Morocco 


Effective October 20, 1948, the utilization of 
all capital coming from abroad—other than 
from Algeria and Tunisia—has been placed 
under the supervision and control of the Mo- 
roccan State by a decree of October 14, 
as reported by an airgram from the American 
Consulate, Casablanca. 

Funds and securities brought into the 
French Zone of Morocco are to be placed in 
a special account in the name of each bene- 
ficiary. All withdrawals from this account 
are subject to authorization, as are opera- 
tions in connection with the purchase of real 
estate, acquisition of transferable Moroccan 
securities or French Treasury Bonds, and 
participation in Moroccan business enter- 
prises. 

These new restrictions are deemed by 
Residency General to be indispensable to pre- 
vent both inflation and speculation in land 
and buildings, resulting from an influx of 
large amounts of speculative capital begun 
in October 1948. These measures, however, 
were not aimed to restrict normal invest- 
ments of capital to develop Moroccan -in- 
dustry. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRANSACTION TAX ESTABLISHED: OTHER 
TaxES MODIFIED OR ABOLISHED IN 
TUNISIA 


Effective August 1, 1948, a transaction tax 
on imports, exports, certain internal services, 
sales, and local production was established 
in Tunisia by a decree of June 25 and an 
order of July 29, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of June 30 and July 30, 
respectively. 


TRANSACTION TAX 
The rates of this tax are as follows: 


1 percent, on all commercial sales, in- 
cluding the importation, of all articles 
not subject to other specified rates, and 
on the retail consumption sale of gas, 
electricity, and water. 

2.5 percent, on amusements and inter- 
nal services 
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The following rates to be collected at the 
time of importation or sale by producers: 


3 percent, on wheat, oats, barley, corn 
and their flours and products; mineral 
waters; medicaments; edible ice. De- 
natured alcohol, when distributed to 
wholesalers, is subject to a tax of 300 
francs per hectoliter, when the alcohol 
is obtained by the producer from the 
State. 

6 percent, on wines, other than spar- 
kling wines; vinegar; beer; distilled 
wines and spirits; liqueurs; lemonade 
and other gaseous drinks; fruit juices; 
ciders and perries and their imitations; 
industrial alcohol; clocks and watches 
and their parts, of nonprecious metal; 
bottles, phials, flasks, demijohns and 
carboys; motor fuel; lubricants and fuel 
oils when sold to distributors; also on 
resales of artificial and natural flowers, 
antiques, curios, paintings, water colors, 
postage stamps, and collectors’ items. 

9 percent, on biscuits, sugared or 
otherwise; chocolate in blocks, tablets, 
thick or thin slabs; drinking chocolate, 
with milk or otherwise. 

12 percent, on confectionery with base 
of sugar, cocoa, cocoa butter or chocolate; 
spiced breads; natural and artificial 
flowers, cut or potted; flowering plants, 
decorative plants and floral sets, except 
funeral decorations; sparkling wines; 
pearls and precious stones; goldsmiths’ 
and silversmiths’ wares; jewelry of gold, 
platinum, silver or silver-gilt; imitation 
jewelry; watches with cases of gold, 
platinum, silver or plated gold; high- 
grade pottery in stoneware or china; 
decorated china; porcelain articles for 
the table, toilet, or office, and for domes 
tic ornaments; statuettes; crystal drink- 
ing glasses; cut glassware; reflectors, 
lamp shades, globes or glass cases; man- 
ufactures, gilt or silvered, or having 
parts of mother-of-pearl, or parts gilt or 
silvered, or carved; articles of meer- 
schaum, amber, or ivory; “objets d’art”’ 
and ornaments; toilet soaps, shaving 
requisites, shampoos and dentifrices; 
photographic and cinematographic ap- 
paratus, except those used by profes- 
sionals. 

15 percent, on perfumery and toilet 
articles other than soap, shaving requi- 
sites, shampoos and dentifrices; flints 
and lighters; ferrochromium. 


On exports the transaction tax is 4 per- 
cent. 

Containers and packing are subject to the 
rates of the principal merchandise. 

The following imported goods are exempt 
from the transaction tax: Household effects 
of immigrants; wedding trousseaus or heir- 
looms which are exempt from import duty; 
goods and materials normally exempt from 
customs: duty and intended for army and 
navy services or for their personnel; goods 
admitted under temporary-free-admission 
regime; boring and prospecting material, if 
admitted free of duty; baggage, whether ac- 
companied or not, of travelers and emi- 
grants; samples of no commercial value; 
goods imported on government account and 
transported by naval vessels; articles ad- 
dressed to members of the consular service 
and to persons entitled to customs immu- 
nity; noncommercial imports by post, if they 
are exempt from the customs formality tax; 
parcel-post packages destined for the per- 
sonal use of military or naval personnel of 
certain rank; and crops from adjacent prop- 
erties. 

CUSTOMS FORMALITY TAx 


Effective July 1, 1948, a customs formality 
tax was established in Tunisia on all im- 
ported goods of any origin and on exports, 
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by the order of June 25. The rate is 20 
francs per 1,000 kilograms, gross, or fraction 
thereof, with a minimum rate of 1 percent ad 
valorem. 


SURTAX ON ALCOHOL AND WINES 


Effective July 1, 1948, the surtax, collected 
in addition to the consumption tax, was in- 
creased from 20 francs to 30 francs per 
hectoliter on alcohol, champagnes, wine 
musts, liqueur wines, vermouths, mistelles, 
aperitives with a wine base, aniseed liqueurs 
(so-called cordials), by the decree of June 
25. 

OTHER TAXES ABOLISHED 


Effective August 1, 1948, the following taxes 
were abolished by the order of July 29: The 
consumption tax on perfumery and toilet 
articles; the duty on lighters; the luxury and 
production taxes levied on importations and 
on the internal consumption or manufac- 
ture of merchandise, and on certain services 
and industries now subject to the trans- 
action tax. 

The following duties and taxes were also 
abolished effective July 1, 1948, by the order 
of June 25: The export duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem on olive oil; the export duty of 20 
francs per 100 kilograms, gross, on scrap- 
iron and cast-iron manufactures; the single 
export tax of 51 francs per ton on calcium 
phosphate; the luxury and ad valorem tax 
on motor vehicles, exclusively fitted for the 
transport of passengers 

(Detailed regulations and definitions of 
the various terms are provided in the orders 
of June 25 and July 29, 1948.) 


CUSTOMS DECLARATIONS REQUIRED ON 
PARCELS TO NAVY PERSONNEL IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Effective November 24, 1948, all mail 
parcels destined to Navy personnel in the 
French Zone of Morocco, and handled 
through Navy 214, care Fleet Post Office, New 
York, N. Y., are subject to the regular duties 
and taxes and must be accompanied by Form 
2996, listing the nature of the articles en- 
closed and their value, states an Instruction 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of November 23, 1948 

Sealed first-class packages and sealed air- 
mail packages, containing merchandise, must 
have Form 2976 (C-—1) affixed or be endorsed 
for opening for customs purposes. Customs 
declaration Form 2976—-A, or an _ invoice 
properly completed by the sender, must also 
be enclosed therein. 

Customs inspection will not be made while 
the mail is in Navy mail-service channels, 
but after its delivery to the addressee or his 
representative. 

Articles prohibited importation into 
French territory are also prohibited entry 
into the French Zone of Morocco through 
Navy mail-service channels 

[For list of articles prohibited from im- 
portation, see notice in the Postal Bulletin 
of June 22, 1948.| 


General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT REGULATIONS ON GIFT PARCELS 
TEMPORARILY REVISED 


The Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce, announced 
a temporary revision of export regulations for 
gift parcels, in Current Export Bulletin No 
496 of November 23, 1948, as follows: 

A. In order to facilitate exports of gift 
parcels during the Yuletide season, the Office 


of International Trade announces that for 
a limited period it is broadening as follows 
the regulations for sending gift parcels: 

1. To extend general license privileges to 
include shipments of gift parcels by freight 
in addition to parcel post and air express; 

2. To permit shipments of multiple gift 
parcels by commercial gift packaging con- 
cerns under general license; and 

3. To establish the weight limitation at 44 
pounds for each gift parcel. 

B. Accordingly, effective November 23, 
1948, to January 15, 1949, Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 26, page 27, Title N, item 1, 
is revised to read as follows: 

1. Purpose of License 

The purpose of this general license is to 
facilitate the exportation of commodities 
customarily sent as gifts by individuals, cor- 
porations, religious, fraternal, or other 
groups residing in the United States. It does 
not alter in any respect the provisions of any 
other general license or any other authorized 
procedure of the Office of International Trade 
for the exportation of commodities. Subject 
to the provisions of this general license, gift 
parcels may be sent by mail, express, or 
freight addressed to individuals (other than 
prisoners of war) in all foreign destinations, 
without further authorization by the Office 
of International Trade 


> 


2. General Provisions 

a. Definition of “Gift Parcel.”—A gift par- 
cel is defined as a parcel containing com- 
modities to be sent free of cost to the person 
ultimately receiving them and must be for 
the personal use of the addressee or his im- 
mediate family. The contents of such par- 
cel are limited to those items which are nor- 
mally sent as gifts, such as food, clothing, 
medicinals, and drugs 

b. Commodity Limitations —The commod- 
ities which may be included in such gift 
parcels are restricted, as specifically stated 
below 

(1) No more than 2 pounds of meat may 
be included in each gift parcel; 

(2) No more than 5 pounds of édible fats 
and oils including not more than 1 pound of 
butter may be included in each gift parcel; 

(3) The combined total domestic retail 
value of all medicinals and drugs included 
in each gift parcel must not exceed $5.00; 

(4) No streptomycin may be included in 
gift parcels sent under this general license. 
However, shipments of streptomycin (wheth- 
er or not as gift) may continue to be made 
under the provisions of the general license 
for shipments of limited value (GLV). No 
more than $100 worth of streptomycin per 
week may be sent under general license GLV 
by the same sender to the same addressee 
(see Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 26, 
page 22, item 4-b) 

c. Weight Limitations The weight of 
each gift parcel sent under this general 
license shall not exceed 44 pounds 

d Freque ney of Sending No more than 
one gift parcel per week may be sent by the 
same donor to the same donee under this 
general license, but a donor is not restricted 
as to the number of donees to whom he may 
send gift parcels in a single shipment 

e. Use of the words “Gift Parcel.’’—All gift 
parcels presented for shipment under this 
general license must be individually ad- 
dressed and the words “Gift Parcel” shall be 
written on the addressee side of the package 
and also entered on the customs and /or ship- 
per’s export declaration. The use of the 
words “Gift Parcel” is a certification by the 
exporter that the provisions of this general 
license have been complied with 


3. Special Provisions for Shipments of Mul- 
tiple Gift Parcels 

a. Commercial gift packaging concerns 
making shipments of multiple gift parcels 
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under the provisions of this general license 
must prepare the shipper’s export declaration 
in quadruplicate. The fourth copy must be 
signed and sworn to before a notary public 
and must be accompanied by a list of the 
names and addresses of the donors in the 
United States and the donees abroad who are 
to receive the parcels included in the ship- 
ment. This list must be alphabetized by 
donors, and must include the date on which 
the donor placed the order for the gift parcel. 
When clearing shipments for export, the 
fourth copy of the shipper’s export declara- 
tion, accompanied by the donor-donee list, 
must be presented to the Collector of Cus- 
toms, who will immediately forward it to the 
Office of International Trade. 

b. Such gift packaging concerns must have 
on file evidence of current orders or requests 
from each donor named on the donor-donee 
list covering each individual parcel included 
in the shipment. These records must be 
made available for inspection by representa- 
tives of the Office of International Trade 
upon request 

c. Commercial gift packaging concerns 
shipping multiple gift parcels under the pro- 
visions of this general license from individual 
donors may make the exportation directly or 
through a forwarding agent. Where the 
shipper-seller of multiple gift parcels em- 
ploys a forwarding agent to effect exporta- 
tion, such forwarding agent must be duly 
designated by the shipper. In no event, 
however, shall a power of attorney or letter 
of authorization be required from the indi- 
vidual donor 


4. Postal Regulations 


Information concerning the Post Office 
Regulations should be obtained from the 
local offices of the Post Office Department 
with respect to the size and weight limita- 
tions of that Department, customs declara- 
tion (Form 2966), dispatch note (Form 2972), 
and the postal rate applicable for such 
shipments 


5. Import Regulations 

Senders of gift parcels are reminded that 
each receiving country has regulations relat- 
ing to import duties which should be ascer- 
tained either from the addressee or from the 
Areas Division, Office of International Trade, 
prior to dispatching 

C. During the period November 23, 1948, 
to January 15, 1949, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade will review the performance un- 
der the foregoing procedure. At the end of 
this period, the Office of International Trade 
will consider continuance of these broad 
general license provisions for gift parcels. 

D. In view of these broad provisions for 
sending gift parcels abroad under general 
license, effective November 23, 1948, the spe- 
cial procedures for licensfng multiple ship- 
ments of gift parcels set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 26, page 42, are 
modified as follows: 

1. Title D is amended to be applicable to 
shipments of flour only 

2. The provisions of Title E are rescinded 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of 
June 21, July 26, and December 20, 1947, and 
May 22 and September 18, 1948, for previous 
announcements on gift parcels. | 

[These regulations temporarily replace 
section C, United States Export Control 
Regulations, in the gift memoranda issued 
by the Areas Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. | 





In addition to other losses, 15 percent 
of the Netherlands’ total refrigeration 
facilities were reported destroyed by a 
warehouse fire in Amsterdam on Sep- 
tember 11. 
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Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


RECONSTRUCTION LOAN CORPORATION 
APPROVED FOR BIZONE 


The United States and British Military 
Governors approved, on October 29, the es- 
tablishment of a Reconstruction Loan Cor- 
poration in the Bizone for the purpose of 
channeling savings into investment loans. 
It is expected that the Corporation will help 
solve one of the principal problems left in 
the wake of currency reform—the providing 
of medium-term and long-term credits to 
enterprises vital to German recovery. 

Credit facilities in the early weeks after 
the reform were deliberately curtailed, but 
it is now considered desirable that limited 
credit be provided for long-range German 
reconstruction projects such as rebuilding 
war-damaged plants, constructing houses, 
and purchasing essential industrial equip- 
ment. The Corporation will advance credit 
only to the extent that other credit institu- 
tions are unable to raise the necessary capital. 

The new Corporation will have a capitali- 
zation of 1,000,000 marks, half to be sub- 
scribed by the Bizonal Economic Administra- 
tion and half by the Laender. Loans up toa 
total of 1,000,000,000 marks will be permitted, 
primarily for long-range reconstruction proj- 
ects. Short-term commercial loans may be 
made or guaranteed by the Corporation un- 
der exceptional circumstances and with the 
concurrence of the Bank Deutscher Laender. 

Unlike the United States Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which may lend money 
directly, the Bizonal Corporation will work 
through the German banking system. A 
single office is to be established at Frank- 
furt, with no branches or agencies. The 
Corporation will rank equally with the sev- 
eral Bizonal economic departments. Its 
board of directors will represent Laender 
Governments of the Bizone; Bizonal agen- 
cies; industrial, agricultural, and banking 
interests; and the trade unions. Its board 
of management will consist of a chairman 
and two other members. 

No provision has been made for the Cor- 
poration to operate in the French Zone. 
The German press reports that a somewhat 
Similar organization known as the “Finan- 
zierungsaktiengesellschaft” has been opened 
in the city of Speyer in the French Zone for 
the purpose of granting short-term, medium- 
term, and long-term credits and taking over 
securities from other credit institutions. 
Its capital of 30,000,000 reichsmarks was sub- 
scribed mainly by the Governments of the 
three Laender of the French Zone; but it 
is reported to be a private, rather than a 
public, corporation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT CONTROLS RELAXED IN U. S. AND 
U. K. ZONES 


A new export procedure for the United 
States and British Zones of Germany was an- 
nounced by the Joint Export-Import Agency 
on November 19, 1948. (Although JEIA is 
now a tripartite agency, the new procedure 
will not for the present be applied in the 
French Zone or the Western Sectors of Ber- 
lin.) After December 1, 1948, export con- 
tracts for most commodities may be made 
without reference to any government au- 
thority, provided certain general regulations 
are observed. Exporters are required merely 
to register their export shipments in ad- 
vance with a German foreign trade bank. 
The bank will be responsible for insuring 
that payment is made to an account of the 


Military Governments, in accordance with 
JEIA regulations. Special JEIA approval is 
required only for exports of fertilizers, pig 
iron, foodstuffs and seeds, timber, scrap iron 
and steel, electric power, gas, water, bearings, 
precious metals, solid fuel, and shipbuilding 
and repair services. A limited number of 
other commodities require approval of the 
German authorities. 

Details of the new procedure are being 
incorporated in a revised version of the 
mimeographed circular “Trading with Ger- 
many,” which will be available from Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce or 
from the European Branch, OIT, in the near 
future. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 


(Dated November 5, 1948) 


Further measures were taken during 
October to check inflationary trends. 
In an attempt to lower prices by restor- 
ing supply and demand to levels more 
nearly normal, the Ministry of Supply 
abolished price ceilings om nonessential 
commodities and services, as well as on 
essential items in adequate supply, but 
retained direct Market Police price con- 
trols only on essential items in short sup- 
ply. By the end of the month, however, 
it appeared that this measure had accel- 
erated rather than retarded price in- 
creases. 

The food-price index for Athens ad- 
vanced 3.3 percent. A 10-percent in- 
crease in restaurant prices was approved 
at the beginning of October, on the 
grounds that meat prices had advanced 
more than 50 percent in a few weeks, 
and that olive oil was 52 percent higher 
than in last October. 

The Ministry of Finance approved an 
Overtime Compensation Scheme where- 
by a total of 11,100 civil servants will be 
entitled to work 50 hours, each, of over- 
time per month at 4,000 drachmas (40 
cents in U. S. currency) per hour. The 
decision of the Minister of Labor to ex- 
tend the collective-wage agreements of 
November 1947 to December 10, 1948, 
brought threats of protest strikes from 
several groups. Larger relief allocations 
during October permitted an increase in 
refugee allowances, from about 15,000 
to 30,000 drachmas, and construction 
was begun on 5,000 temporary refugee 
dwellings. 

EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Open-market exchange rates were rel- 
atively stable, with a downward trend 
during the last week of the month. The 
gold sovereign fluctuated between 215,- 
700 and 223,000 drachmas; the pound 
sterling between 36,650 and 37,400 
drachmas; and the dollar between 13,000 
and 13,450 drachmas. Exchange cer- 
tificates held steady at about 5,030 
drachmas for the dollar and 12,080 
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drachmas for the pound sterling. Cur- 
rency in circulation, according to the 
Bank of Greece, fluctuated about 3.4 
percent in 16 days—between a high of 
1,054,000,000,000 drachmas on October 
5 and a low of 1,018,000,000,000 drach- 
mas on October 21. 

According to a Currency Committee 
announcement of October 25, bank cred- 
its will be granted to industrial concerns 
for spare parts and accessories and for 
ordinary repairs of plants and buildings, 
in amounts ranging from 20 to 100 per- 
cent of the expenditure involved. The 
total of these credits, however, may not 
exceed 65,000,000,000 drachmas. Cer- 
tain large corporations, including trans- 
portation and electric-power companies 
and hotels, are not benefited by this 
decision. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial production increased dur- 
Ing September. Gains in production of 
building materials reflected recent in- 
creased construction activity arising 
from the deferment for several years of 
real-estate taxation on newly con- 
structed buildings. Production of tex- 
tiles, chemical fertilizers, and electric 
power also rose appreciably. 

Drought has delayed winter savings of 
grains, and the continuous guerrilla 
harassing of farmers was expected to 
hold the sown acreage below that of last 
year. Against the Government’s grain- 
collection program of 70,000 metric tons 
only 10,000 metric tons of wheat, 7,325 
tons of barley, and 6,090 tons of rye had 
been collected by October 25. Producers 
prefer to sell in the open market for | 
than the Government security price, 
thereby receiving cash and avoidin: 
compulsory settlements of debts to the 
Agricultural Bank. 

Edible-olive-oil production is _ esti- 
mated at only 55,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 145,000 tons last year and 
consumption needs of 100,000 metric 
tons. The 1947 surplus will bring 1948 
stocks to 90,000 metric tons; as a result, 


olive-oil exports. Farm marketings of 
tobacco are nearly completed: stocks in 
the hands of farmers on November 1 were 
about 3,000 metric tons. 

High production costs and competition 
from other countries continued to ob- 
struct the sale of Greek products abroad. 
Private-trade imports have likewise been 
slow, because of the internal political 
situation, credit stringency, and diffi- 
cult licensing procedures. The FTA an- 
nounced that after December 1, 1948, no 
import-license applications will be con- 
sidered, unless supported by a declara- 
tion from the foreign supplier indicating 
a definite date of shipment. 

A treaty regulating consular, mari- 
time, and trade relations was signed be- 
tween Greece and Lebanon on October 
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6. This is believed to be the forerunner 
of similar treaties with other Middle 
East countries. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 
U. S. AS MARKET FOR HONG KoncG Exports 


The price of gold, which had suffered 
heavy blows as a result of the impact of 
the August 19th currency revision and 
gold price pegging in China, began to 
recover during September. The monthly 
average price climbed to HK$298.10 per 
tael with a low of HK$285.50 and a high 
of HK$313.50 being recorded during the 
month. 

In the currency and exchange field, the 
month was characterized by flights of 
excessive quantities of Chinese currency 
entering the colony and being used for 
speculative purposes. Although the of- 
ficial rate of exchange between Hong 
Kong and United States dollars is fixed 
at HK$4=—US$1, the rates on Hong 
Kong’s free dollar market rose from 
HK$4.97 = USS1 on the first of Septem- 
ber to HK$5.21— US$1 on September 30, 
with an average of HK$5.16 and a high 
of HK$5.24 to US$1 being registered for 
the month 

Hong Kong’s foreign-trade situation 
for September was notable for its he y 
increase in exports. Although the crown 
colony’s total imports for the month, 
which were valued at US$32,537,505 ‘cal- 
culated at the HK$4—US$1 rate) were 
about 16 percent below the August 1948 
total of US$38,382,822, exports for Sep- 
tember increased by more than USS6,- 
000,000 over August, being valued at 
US$37,072,707 Where imports for 
September closely paralleled the 1947 
monthly import average of U&$32,290,- 
030, exports for the same period far ex- 
ceeded the 1947 monthly average of 
US$25,350,699 

Leacing imports for the month were as 
follow Products for heating, lighting 
and power, lubricants and related prod- 
ucts, US$3,026,480: textile fabrics and 
small wares, US$2,759,307; fertilizers 
US$1,891,295: and cereals, US$1,818,171 
Hong Konge’s leading suppliers were: 
China, US$6,944,389 (South China pro- 
viding US$5,487,364): United 
US$6,367,089: United Kingdom, US$3,- 
853,405: followed by India, French In- 
dochina, and Korea These six coun- 
tries accounted for 68.05 percent of the 
colony's total imports for the month. 

Hong Kong's chief exports included 
textile fabrics and small wares, valued 
at US$4,703,206; made-up articles of tex- 
tile materials other than _ clothing, 
US$3,485,998: animal and vegetable oils, 
fats, grease, and waxes and their manu- 
factures, not elsewhere specified in the 
tariff, US$2,164,988; and, manufactured 
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articles, not elsewhere specified, US$1.- 
881,829. The United States dropped 
from first to sixth place as a buyer of 
Hong Kong exports, with a total valued 
at US$2,510,691. China was in first place 
with US$7,985,505 ‘North China with 
US$3,590,088), British Malaya took sec- 
ond place with a total of $US4,405,932, 
followed by Siam with US$3,912,058. 
The two next leading purchasers were 
Macao and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. These six buyers accounted for 
66.14 percent of Hong Kong's exports 
during September. 

The total amount of shipping—ocean 
and river over 60 tons net—entering 
Hong Kong during September amounted 
to 536 ships carrying 833,793 tons, as 
compared with the August 1948 total] 
of 572 ships entering carrying 859,500 
tons. The total number of ships clearing 
the port of Hong Kong during the month 
amounted to 523 carrying 797,777 tons, 
as compared with the preceding month’s 
total of 577 ships carrying 861,328 tons, 
The three flags dominating the shipping 


(entered and cleared combined) were: 
British, 506 ships carrying 677,226 tons: 
Chinese, 374 ships carrying 214,338 tons; 
and American, 59 ships carrying 313,583 
tons 

The quantity of electricity consumed 
during August 1948 amounted to 12,729,- 
245 kilowatt-hours, as compared with the 
January through June 1948 monthly 
average of 11,614,976 kilowatt-hours and 


the 1347 monthly average of 7,587,303.55 
kilowatt-hou consumed. The _ break- 
down of the A l 1948 to 1 
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The consumption of gas during Sep- 
tember amounted to 18,634,000 cubic feet 
for indusirial use, 1,731,600 cubic feet for 


general use, and 2,129,900 cubic feet for 
public lighting, or a total of 22,555,500 
cubic feet This wa lightly less than 
the January through June 1948 monthly 
average of 23,285,200 cubic feet, but more 
than the 1947 monthly average of 18,- 
361,959 cubic feet. 

Wheat-flour stocks, in long tons, for 
May 1948 amounted to 2,300 tons. Coal 
tocks, also in long tons, for Septem- 
ber 1948, were as follows: Bituminous 
lump, 62,583; bituminous dust, 14,805; 
anthracite dust, 4,512; gas, 6,140; and 
coke, 1,214. 





Under an agreement covering the 
period July 1948 through June 1949, the 
Netherlands Indies will receive from 
Switzerland dyes and_ intermediates 
valued at $368,000 
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Hungary 
Exchange and Finance 
INVESTMENT BANK ESTABLISHED 

The Hungarian Investment Bank, Na- 
tional Enterprise, has been established by 
Decision No. 43. 1948-—-M. T. of the Hungarian 
Cabinet Council, published September 24, 
1948. The functions of the bank are: Grant- 
ing of credits for investment in accordance 
with directives of the National Planning 
Office and administering controls connected 
with these credits; paying appropriations by 
the Government for investment purposes; 
and administering financial investments by 
municipalities, national enterprises, and 
other enterprises. The Bank, the seat of 
which is at Budapest, will operate under su- 
pervision by the Minister of Finance, and 
its activity in connection with the financial 
implementation of the Government’s eco- 
nomic plan will be directed by the National 
Planning Office 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(November 3, 1948) 


The Government of India has promul- 
gated an ordinance giving effect to a re- 
cent decision to limit temporarily the 
distribution of dividends as one of the 
principal measures to combat inflation. 
This temporary action is expected to be 
replaced by appropriate legislation at the 
next session of the Central Legislature. 
The new ordinance affects public com- 
panies only and provides a limitation on 
dividends to the average annual amount 
distributed in cash during the 2 years 
ended November 1948, or 6 percent of the 


capital, whichever is higher. 
Reemphasizing the economic interde- 
pendence of India and Pakistan, the two 


Governments 
trade agre 


have just published a new 
ment entered into during Oc- 
tobe! India agrees to purchase a maxi- 
mum of 360,000 bales of Pakistan cotton 
for 1948 up to the end of January 1949, 
which Pakistan agrees to sell, against a 
promise by India to supply 400,000 bales 
of cotton cloth during the same period. 
The fear that Pakistan may divert jute 
exports from India to other markets and 
not fulfill its commitment to supply 
5,000,000 bales to the Indian mills has 
been relieved by a formal declaration by 
the Pakistan Government not to “change 
the existing policy in regard to export of 
jute to India,” as provided in the agree- 
ment of last May. ‘(See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 31, 1948.) 
Harvesting of jowar (millet) and 
Sugarcane crops progressed during the 
month; the former is expected to be 
lighter in yield than normal and the 
cane tonnage, heavier. Wheat is being 
sown, with the acreage believed to be 
more than last year’s. Last spring’s 
wheat harvest was low. This autumn 
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more land as well as more seed is avail- 
able and the communal rioting which 
hampered agricultural operations last 
year is fortunately absent. Control 
measures covering food grains are being 
gradually put into effect as more do- 
mestic supplies become available. The 
railways are now trying to minimize dis- 
tribution of food grains through their 
railway grain shops in favor of ordinary 
ration shops by encouraging payment of 
employee cost-of-living allowances in 
cash rather than in kind. 

Production figures during the third 
quarter of this year for some of India’s 
leading industries reveal a continuation 
of the downward trend that has been 
evident throughout the year. Steel out- 
put which amounted to 224,000 tons dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year was down 
to 211,000 tons for the quarter ended 
September 30. Raisings and dispatches 
of coal have also dropped steadily in vol- 
ume, the former declining from 8,000,000 
tons during the first quarter to 7,600,000 
and 6,700,000 for the second and third 
quarters, respectively. Dispatches of 
coal were as follows: First quarter, 
6,490,000 tons; second quarter, 6,440,090 
tons; and third quarter, 6,350,000 tons. 
Pithead stocks at the end of August stood 
at 2,260,000 tons against a normal of 
750,000 tons. The shortage of transport 
is the main cause of this unsatisfactory 
position in the coal supply industry. 

Cement production in India showed a 
fall from 374,753 tons during the April- 
June quarter to 356,254 tons for the quar- 
ter ended September 30. Paper output 
likewise dropped from 24,713 tons to 
22,969 tons. The lowered production is 
again due to transport difficulties, the 
mills either having to shut down for short 
periods owing to shortages of raw-mate- 
rial arrivals or having to slow down pro- 
duction. 

A slight rise in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles during September brought the total 
production of both yarn and cloth for 
the quarter above the output for the pre- 
ceding quarter. The figures for the 
quarter ended September 30, were 1,151,- 
670,000 yards of cloth and 382,876,000 
pounds of yarn and for the preceding 
quarter, 1,090,620,000 yards of cloth and 
359,585,000 pounds of yarn. The general 
picture in the textile industry according 
to the Ministry of Industries “is one of 
hope though not of any measurable 
progress in achievement.” A committee 
to enforce textile-production control, 
with a view to increasing the output of 
medium and coarse cloth, is being set 
up in the Industries and Supply Ministry. 

Foreign-trade figures for July 1948 re- 
leased during the month by the Office 
of the Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, show a substantial reduc- 
tion in India’s adverse trade balance as 
compared with figures for undivided 
India for July 1947. In July 1948, ex- 


ports were valued at 382,500,000 rupees 
($112,750,000) and imports at 405,600,- 
000 rupees ($121,680,000). Taking into 
account a small volume of reexports, 
India’s balance of trade in July 1947 
showed an adverse balance of 108,000,000 
rupees ($32,550,000) , which improved and 
amounted to 18,000,000 rupees ($5,400,- 
000) as of July 1948. There was a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of ex- 
ports from the Dominion of India dur- 
ing July 1948 compared with those of 
undivided India for the corresponding 
month of 1947. This was attributed 
mainly to the large increase in the value 
of exports of jute and jute manufac- 
tures. The same is true of tea and other 
leading Indian export commodities, 
showing that the campaign started this 
year to increase over-all exports, espe- 
cially to the hard-currency areas, is be- 
ginning to show results. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES EXTENDED 


Owing to recent labor difficulties in many 
United States ports which resulted in ship- 
ping delays, the Government of India has 
extended until December 31 all import li- 
censes which would have expired on or after 
October 15. Import licenses for steel and 
steel products which are due to expire De- 
cember 31 will be extended through March 
31, 1949. 


Madagascar 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN CURRENCY ALLOCATED FOR IM- 
PORTS EXCLUDES COMMISSION 


Foreign curency allocated to cover imports 
into Madagascar on the basis of pro forma 
invoices from the manufacturer will not 
include agent’s commission in the United 
States, according to a notice to importers, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar and reported by the American Con- 
sulate, Tananarive, October 5, 1948. 

Special cases in which dollars may be 
granted include visits to the United States 
by local importers or their technical person- 
nel for the benefit of expanding Madagascar’s 
commerce and industry. 


PARITY OF THE MADAGASCAR FRANC 
STRENGTHENED 


The parity of the Madagascar C. F. A. 
(Colonial French African) franc in relation 
to the French Metropolitan franc was 
changed from 1.7 to 1 to a new parity of 
2 to 1 by the Madagascar Exchange Office, 
according to a notice published in the official 
Informations de Madagascar of October 18, 
1948, and reported by the American Con- 
sulate Tananarive. 

This is a 15-percent appreciation of the 
C. F. A. franc in relation to the Metropolitan 
franc. It is expected to exercise a stabilizing 
effect upon prices in the local market and 
upon prices of articles imported from France, 
which have steadily risen since the end of the 
war. 

This notice by the Exchange Office pre- 
scribes that the C. F. A. franc will vary from 
month to month in parity with foreign cur- 
rencies for financial (but not for commer- 
cial) operations, in accordance with the sys- 
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tem being set up for the Metropolitan franc. 
For all commercial transactions, the C. F. A. 
franc retains its previous parity with foreign 


currencies. Commerce with the United 
States will thus continue to be based on the 
Official rate of 126 C. F. A. francs to $1. 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE FOR IMPORTS ALLOCATED 


An allocation of $300,000 was made avail- 
able for imports into Madagascar, according 
to notice to Importers No. 110, by the Office 
of Economic Affairs, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on October 16, 
1948, and reported by the American Con- 
sulate, Tananarive. 

Applications for import licenses may be 
made until November 29, for all goods neces- 
sary for Madagascar’s economy, but exclu- 
sive of the following cited in the ECA pro- 
gram: Paper, tires and tubes, tin plate, thin 
iron or steel sheets, canned or powdered milk, 
tobacco, tea, and spare parts. 

Priority will be granted to applications for 
imports of equipment or materials which aim 
to accelerate production. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw HIpEs: Export Duty REDUCED 


The export duty on raw arsenicated hides 
and dry salted and green salted hides ex- 
ported from Madagascar was reduced from 
25 percent to 12 percent ad valorem on the 
f. o. b. price, by an order of October 6, 1948, 
approved by the Ministry of Overseas France 
on September 29, and published in the Jour- 
nal Official of Madagascar on October 16, 
stated an airgram from the American Con- 
sulate, Tananarive, of October 23. 


CLOVE OIL; Export LICENSE REQUIRED 


The exportation of clove oil from Mada- 
gascar to all destinations is subject to an 
export license, according to a notice to Ex- 
porters by the Office of Economic Affairs, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar on October 23, 1948, as reported by 
the American Consulate, Tananarive, on 
October 28. 

Applications for export licenses must be 
accompanied by a certificate issued by the 
Madagascar Quality Control Service, indi- 
cating for each container the marks, serial 
number, eugenol content, and absence of 
extraneous substances (kerosene, paraffin, 
Oils, etc.). 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO, D. F. 


(Dated November 17, 1948) 


As the season of heavier exports ap- 
proached in late November there were 
indications of an improvement in busi- 
ness centers in Mexico. Comparative 
Stability of the peso around 6.90 to the 
dollar also contributed to this improved 
feeling. Exporters were still deeply con- 
cerned about 15-percent surtax which 
was decreed on August 24, and so far 
there has been no indication that it will 
be modified. Indirectly, however, the 
mining industry will receive some relief 
through an adjustment on production 
tax payments. Exports of gold are ex- 
empted from the tax, and exporters of 
Silver, industrial metals, and metallic 
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compounds will receive certificates for 
their production tax payments in excess 
of what would be due and payable if the 
former exchange rate of 4.85 pesos to 
the dollar were used in computing the 
tax base. This procedure will, it is esti- 
mated, represent a reduction in total 
taxes paid equivalent to four-fifths of 
the 15-percent surtax. 

The important textile industry has 
also protested vigorously against the 
surtax, but so far without any apparent 
success. The industry is_ presently 
working two shifts only in most cases, 
and inventories of finished cotton cloth 
are mounting. Manufacturers state 
that the load of export taxes, including 
the surtax, higher wage demands, and 
increased freight rates and power 
charges will prevent the profitable ex- 
portation of cotton goods, unless relief 
is afforded. This will be true despite the 
fact that a number of the mills have been 
able to replace power plants and much 
of their obsolete equipment with new 
American, English, and in some cases 
Swiss machinery. 

In the steel-manufacturing industries, 
the Mexican market was absorbing the 
entire output of semifinished and fin- 
ished articles, but the output still con- 
tinued to be far from sufficient to meet 
the demand. It was impossible to ex- 
pand production in these lines without 
further supplies of primary materials 
such as plate, sheet, and strip. There 
was also a shortage of billets, blooms, 
and ingots for fabricating such semi- 
finished steel products. 

Paper mills likewise had no difficulty in 
disposing of everything they could pro- 
duce. One of their products is four-ply 
bags for packing cement, and because of 
the growth of the cement-manufactur- 
ing industry over the past 5 years, the 
demand for such bags has greatly ex- 
panded. Fiber-bag production was also 
at capacity in preparation for the sugar- 
grinding season which usually starts in 
early December. Every indication was 
that this year’s crop of sugar would bea 
record one. 

On the other hand, cement makers 
were facing a diminishing market for 
their product, although mills continued 
to operate at capacity. The chief rea- 
son for this falling off in demand was the 
slowing down of both private construc- 
tion and public works throughout the 
country. 

The Barometer of Commerce for 
October indicated a reversal of the gen- 
erally unfavorable business trend which 
prevailed during August and September, 
showing that the country was gradually 
recovering from the shock of peso de- 
valuation. Foreign-trade figures showed 
a somewhat healthier trend in that the 
import balance was only 21,000,000 pesos 
during the latter month. The total im- 
port balance for the first 9 months of 


1948 was 179,000,000 pesos, compared 
with a total of 635,000,000 pesos for the 
like period in 1947. 

The same barometer showed the cost- 
of-living index for October at 325.6 
(1939=100), up 0.6 from September, 
This index covers the type of goods and 
shelter corresponding to the working 
classes in Mexico City only. This rise 
occurred in the face of seasonal abun- 
dances of food crops. Collections, on the 
other hand, were slower during Septem- 
ber, prompt payments (within 1 month) 
dropping from 78.4 percent of the total] 
in August to 67.9 percent in the later 
month. Circulation and loan figures for 
September were also higher than for 
August. 

Mineral production, according to the 
barometer, recorded a varying trend. 
Gold output at 30,523 troy ounces was 
nearly double the 16,558 ounces for Au- 
gust. Silver output dropped from ap- 
proximately 7,250,000 troy ounces in Au- 
gust to 3,250,000 ounces in September. 
Copper production was down from 5,354 
to 4,107 metric tons, and zinc likewise 
showed a falling off in production from 
11,419 to 9,369 tons. Lead output made 
a substantial gain from 13,000 to nearly 
21,000 metric tons in September. Pe- 
troleum production was maintained at 
practically the same rate of 5,000,000 
barrels during September and August. 
Electric-power production decreased 
during September for the first time since 
January. 

On November 12, the Minister of the 
Interior announced that President Ale- 
man had taken definite steps toward a 
reorganization of the Government- 
owned railway system. The President’s 
program includes the following: (1) The 
Ministry of Finance is to make available 
to the National Railways the proceeds 
of the 10-percent tax paid by those rail- 
ways on gross receipts, these funds to be 
employed for new equipment, materials, 
and construction; it is to provide from 
Government funds sufficient moneys to 
liquidate the floating debt of the Rail- 
ways as of December 31, 1948, presently 
estimated at 65,000,000 pesos; and it is 
to secure for the Railways the credits 
necessary for modernizing the system, 
for purchasing motive power and rolling 
stock, and for improving shop facilities. 
(2) The Ministry of Communications was 
instructed to make such tariff adjust- 
ments as would permit, under a plan of 
operating economies, a balancing of the 
budget of the National Railways. (3) 
The National Railways were instructed 
to institute an “economic conflict” be- 
fore the labor authorities for the purpose 
of obtaining authorization to modify 
present collective work contracts where 
those contracts prevent proper and effi- 
cient operation of the system, (4) A 
project of law was forwarded to Con- 
gress, providing for modification of the 
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administrative structure of the National 
Railways. 

The return of the Southern Pacific 
Railway of Mexico system to the com- 
pany is still pending, but indications are 
that the difficulties which have delayed 
such action may soon be ironed out. 

Agricultural prospects, particularly for 
staple crops, continue favorable with in- 
creasing optimism for the meat-canning 
industries during coming months. Plen- 
tiful rains in the corn-growing areas 
have assured a crop this year of about 
2,800,000 metric tons. Plantings of wheat 
for the coming season, however, are re- 
portedly being reduced in some instances 
as much as 30 percent, compared with 
this season. Cotton plantings are ex- 
pected to be the same or somewhat less 
than last season. Prospects for the win- 
ter vegetable crop indicate that the total 
harvest for the 1948-49 season will be 
lower, with total exports amounting to 
4.841 carloads as compared with 17,379 
carloads in 1947-48. 

Establishment of a new pineapple- 
packing plant in Veracruz, backed by 


American capital, promises to afford a 
new and welcome outlet for pineapple 
growers in that region. 

Fishery representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Mexico and of the United States 
successfully concluded discussions, com- 
menced October 25 in Mexico City, by 
signing a joint report to the two Gov- 
ernments. The report recommended 
that the two countries agree to establish 
and operate a joint commision to be 
known as the International Commission 
for the Scientific Investigation of Tuna 
which would carry out the objectives of 
the recommendation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON Woo. MOopIFIED 


The Mexican Government, by a Presiden- 
tial Decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of September 22 and effective October 2, 
modified the import tariff classifications and 
lowered the import duties on wool items, the 
U. S. Embassy, Mexico City, reports in an 
airgram of September 23, 1948. The revised 
import duties (with former rates in paren- 
theses) and the provisions of Articles 2 and 3 
are as follows: 


Reduced Import Duties on Wool, Mexico 





Compound rates 
(specific and ad 


valorem) 
Fraction No Description Dutiable unit 
Specific Ad valo- 
(in rem (per- 
pesos) centage) 
1.24.04 Combed wool in tops, the fiber having a diameter less than 
30 microns (0.75 pesos per G. K. plus 30 percent ad valo 
rem 
If conditions of Article 2 are fulfilled —_. Gross kilos 1.50 15 
If conditions of Article 2 are not fulfilled do 2.00 25 
1.24.06 W ool having a fiber yield of up to 60 percent, the fiber having 
i diameter less than 30 microns and a length of up to 6 cen- 
0.18 pesos per G. K. plus 35 percent ad valorem 
ions of Article 2 are fulfilled do 0.10 10 
tions of Article 2 are not fulfilled do 2.00 25 
1.24.07 ing a fiber yield of up to 60 percent, with a diameter do 0.10 3 
n3O microns and a length greater than 6 centimeters 
os per G. K. plus 35 percent ad v slorem 
1.24.08 W ool of any Kind, not specified (0.18 pesos per G. K. plus 35 do 2. 00 25 
percent ad valorem 
1.24.00 Skin wool having a fiber vield of up to 65 percent, with a 
liameter | har mic 0.18 pesos per G. K. plus 
ah om id val ! 
When the fiber less than 6 centimeters in length and do 0. 20 
the conditions of Article 2 are fulfilled 
When the fiber more than 6 centimeters in length do 0. 20 5 
Article 2 provides that for the importa- importation at the minimum rates of duty 


tion of wool under fractions 1.24.04, 1.24.06 
and 1.24.09, the Mexican Tariff Commission, 
after consultation with wool growers, wash- 
ers, and manufacturers, will fix the quantity 


which may be imported annually at the 
minimum rates of duty. The Ministry of 
Finance, after consulting a committee of 


wool washers and manufacturers, will estab- 
lish the quota for each industrialist from the 
total quota established by the Tariff Com- 
mission 

Article 3 of the Decree provides that, until 
the necessary apparatus for determining the 
fineness of the wool has been obtained, im- 
ports under fractions 1.24.04, 1.24.06, 1.24.07 
and 1.24.09 will be authorized, provided com- 
mercial invoices specify the fiber yield, 
length, and diameter in microns. 

For the period beginning September 22 
and ending December 31, 1948, a maximum 
quantity of 600,000 kilograms of greasy wool 
with a fiber yield of up to 60 percent, or its 
equivalent in washed wool, will be permitted 


December 13, 1948 


provided under fraction 1.24.06. 


ADDITIONAL COMMODITIES PLACED UNDER 
IMPORT CONTROL 


By a Resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 2, 1948, the Mexican 
Government imposed import controls on 36 
additional commodities. This list is subject 
to the same provisions and dispositions as 
the original list announced by the Mexican 
Government on September 30, 1948. [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 23, 
1948, for list of commodities.]| The abbre- 
viated descriptions of the additional com- 
modities requiring Mexican import permits 
and their corresponding tariff fraction are as 
follows: 

Tariff 
fraction Description 
2.61.30_._ Wooden toys of all kinds. 

3.34.20... Glass pipe and rods, n. s. 

3.34.40.. Glass bottles, jars and flasks, 
neither engraved nor decorated, 
n. 8. 


Tariff 
fraction Description 
3.34.42... Glass ampoules for injectible solu- 


tions. 

3.51.00_._ Bare wire of copper and its alloys, 

single filament. 

3.51.02__ Bare wire of copper and its alloys, 
single filament, of more than 5 
mm. diameter, rolls or spools. 

Tinplate containers up to 5 liters 
capacity, without labels or ad- 
vertisements for food packing; 
tops for same. 

3.54.31__ Tinplate containers; even with 

labels and advertisements, n. s. 

3.54.45__ Iron or steel tanks or receptacles, 

up to 2,500 liters capacity. 

3.54.46__ Iron or steel tanks or receptacles, 

more than 2,500 liters capacity. 
3.54.47__ Tops and covers, bases and lateral 
portions of iron or steel, for 
making containers of more than 
2,500 liters capacity. 

3.56.41__ Metal toys of all kinds, n. s. 

3.91.00__ Wire of common metal, single fila- 
ment, with insulated covering, 
ni. 2, 

3.91.02__ Cable of twisted wire of common 


3.54.30__ 


metal, covered with insulated 
coating impregnated with as- 
phalt. 


3.91.14__ Parallel wires of common metal, 
with insulated coating. 

3.92.01__ Water closets and urinals of iron, 
enamelled or not; loose parts and 
repair pieces for same. 

3.92.02__ Bathtubs of enamelled iron, weigh- 
ing between 5 and 70 kilos, with- 
out fixtures. 

3.92.11'_ Closet bowls and water-closet sets, 
including tanks (only U.S. export 
control items require import per- 
mits; other items under 3.92.11 
not restricted). 

6.12.43__ Calcium chloride, flaked, in cloth 
or paper bags, weighing with im- 
mediate container more than 40 
kilos. 

6.12.44__ Calcium chloride, n. s. 

6.12.63__. Common salt, unground. 

6.12.76.__ Common salt, ground. 

7.44.21_. Toys of plastics materials of all 
kinds, n. s. 

7.56.60__ Toys of cardboard or paper of all 

kinds, n. s. 

Trunks, valises, and chests (cases) 
of all kinds, n. s., each weighing 
more than one kilo. 

7.90.21__ Dressing (toilet) cases, not of 
leather or skins or lined with 
same, containing needlework or 
toilet articles of all kinds, Nn. s., 
each weighing more than .one 
kilo. 

7.90.22__ Dressing (toilet) cases with articles 
not specified, each piece weigh- 
ing more than one kilo. 

7.90.40__ Belts of all kinds, n. s. 

8.52.20__ Stoves and heaters of all kinds, not 
electric, each weighing up to 40 
kilos. 

8.52.22__ Ovens, not electric, of all kinds. 

8.52.23__ Stoves and heaters of all kinds, not 
electric, with adaptations for 
using liquid or gaseous fuels. 

8.52.24_. Ovens and toasters of all kinds, not 
electric, with adaptations for 
using liquid or gaseous fuels. 

9.00.00__ Hypodermic syringes of glass or 
crystal, each weighing up to 40 
grams; their loose parts. 

9.00.01__ Hypodermic syringes for use in ap- 
plying medicines of all kinds, n. s. 

9.00.05__ Hypodermic needles. 

9.00.06__ Clinical thermometers. 


7.90.20__ 


*Contained in Schedule I of the United 
States-Mexican Trade Agreement. 
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New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING SCHEDULE 


The 1949 Import Licensing schedule for 
New Zealand was announced on October 19, 
1948. Import licenses from dollar currency 
areas will be confined to absolutely essential 
commodities which are not procurable from 
sterling sources, with no basic allocations 
provided, and licenses will be issued on the 
merits of each individual application with- 
out relation to any previous importations. 
Among the items of interest to American 
exporters are: 


Cement and cement sheets; absorbent 
cotton; musical instruments; phonograph 
records (excluding radio features); har- 
rows, disc- and flexible-type; cultivators 
and other implements (excluding spare 
parts); industrial sewing machines; re- 
pair or replacement parts of all kinds of 
sewing machines; jaw crushers; pumps for 
vending petrol; solder; petrolatum; cleans- 
ing solvents; fuel and furnace oil; motor 
spirits; crude petroleum and residual oil; 
asphalt and bitumen; sulfur; dry white 
lead; tire cord fabric of rayon and/or cot- 
ton; raw felt for bituminous roofing; raw 
rubber; veneers; floor polishers or scrub- 
bers; linseed; lucerne seed; fruit juices, 
unsweetened, in containers having a capac- 
ity of 1 gallon or over; frames for ladies’ 
handbags; fabric gloves and mittens; green 
or sun-dried fur skins; rubber gloves other 
than household types; paper of qualities 
and sizes approved by the Minister on dec- 
laration that it will be used by orchardists 
only in wrapping fruit; paper in sheets of 
size not less than 20 inches by 15 inches 
(types to be specified on application); and 
parts of cartridge cases. 

Licenses for 1949 will apply to the cal- 


endar year, but will be available for the 
entry of goods into New Zealand through 
February 28, 1950, but not before January 
1, 1949. Importers have been warned that 
the practice of placing orders abroad in ex- 
pectation of receiving covering import 
licenses constitutes a breach of the Customs 
Act subject to penalties and that steps will 
be taken to eliminate it. 

The acute need to conserve oversea funds 
continues, and imports competing with a 
sufficient local production of goods which are 
reasonably priced and of a quality suitable 
to New Zealand markets might have to be 
more strictly controlled. 


"20 T 
Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 


REMITTANCES ABROAD FOR PASSENGER FARES 


The Monetary Board of the Bank of Para- 
guay resolved that effective November 8, 1948, 
all remittances abroad for passenger fares 
would be effected at the bank’s free market 
rate, the U. S. Embassy at Asuncion reported. 

Individual Paraguayan residents will be 
obliged to obtain prior authorization from 
the Exchange Control Division of the Bank 
of Paraguay before buying passage on a for- 
eign carrier with local currency. Non-Para- 
guayan residents will receive such authoriza- 
tion only after surrendering to the Bank of 
Paraguay foreign exchange at the bank’s free 
market rate in an amount equivalent to the 
cost of the fare requested. 

In order that navigation companies may 
convert into foreign currencies guaranies re- 
ceived locally for passenger fares, they must 
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present to the bank the individual exchange 
authorizations issued by the Exchange Con- 
trol Division of the bank to the passengers 
concerned. 

The remittances of passenger receipts 
abroad at the bank’s free market rate, rather 
than at the official market rate as before, will 
increase passenger fares by approximately 20 
percent. Principally affected will be air pas- 
sage rates to Brazil. Increased rates on boat 
and air passages to Argentina will be largely 
compensated for by the Bank of Paraguay 
in the free market rate for the Argentine 
peso. 


Siam 


Economic Conditions 


The trend toward expansion of Gov- 
ernment control of Siam’s trade and in- 
dustry was further evidenced during the 
month of September 1948, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that economic progress was 
marked by the healthy recovery of pri- 
vate trade, in direct contrast to a con- 
tinued lack of progress in the rehabilita- 
tion of those economic services for which 
the State itself is accountable. 

The Economic Survey Committee, cre- 
ated under Cabinet resolution of May 5, 
1948, submitted its report to the Council 
of Ministers. The inadequacy of the re- 
port is apparent in that it attempts to 
define those economic which 
should be surveyed in order to determine 
the prospects for accelerated recovery 
and economic improvement rather than 
furnishing a basis for the immediate un- 
dertaking of such a survey. Of the 18 
subjects covered, development of irriga- 
tion, silviculture, fisheries, hydroelectric 
power, and communications would ap- 
pear to be among Siam’s most essential 
needs. (In this connection it should be 
noted that a United States company is 
expected to conduct a hydroelectric sur- 
vey.) 


factors 


Other plans receiving publicity during 

he month included a 5-year program 
drafted by the Fisheries Department for 
the development of an efficient fishing 
industry. Large quantities of canned 
fish are currently being imported. Vari- 
ous War Veterans’ Organization’s 
schemes, ranging from construction of 
several large cold-storage plants to a 
proposal for processing of powdered 
bananas, were announced. 

Among concrete developments occur- 
ring during September were the printing 
in Bangkok of the report of the FAO 
team which visited Siam in the early 
part of 1948: the arrival on September 
22 of a six-man commission from ECAFE 
for a brief study of Siam’s major eco- 
nomic problems; and the final approval 
of the national budget for 1948. Al- 
though no information has been made 
available as to the budget’s provisions, a 
fourth version which was prepared for 
submission to Parliament (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 14, 1948) 


estimated that more than one-fifth of 
the entire revenue will be derived from 
State monopolies, and almost one-fifth 
from rice exports. 

The approval of Siam’s application for 
membership in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank initiated 
considerable discussion in Government 
and business circles on the question of 
exchange rates. Siam and the Fund 
must agree on an initial par value for 
the currency. It is not known what rate 
Siam will communicate to the Fund as 
its par value with the gold dollar, but 
in general there is a feeling that a 
change is likely which may be more 
conducive to monetary reform and sta- 
bilization of the value of the _ baht. 
Moreover, the Siamese must cover a sub- 
scription equal to the established quota 
of $12,500,000. 

TRADE 


A high export level was maintained 
through September. A total of 70,266 
tons of rice was shipped, of which 
amount the United States purchased 
16,334 tons for approximately USS$2,640.- 
000 under the China-Relief Program, 
Rubber shipments to the United States 
amounted to 5,039 long tons, and to 
Malaya to 1,865 tons. Secondary exports 
to the United States were valued at 
$589,371 in September, compared with 
$319,527 in August Important com- 
modities in this trade Shellac 
$294,094 precious and semiprecious 
stones ($101,152) ($119,176). 


were 


> and peppe! 
TRANSPORTATION 

It has been reported that the Royal 
State 


Railways are seeking to employ 


an American adviser to assist in rehabili- 
tation of the railway system. This vital 
egment of the economy has shown al- 
most no recovery from wartime bomb- 
ing, and is faced with many problems 


which impede efficient operation 

An article appearing in the Publicity 
Department Bulletin during September 
announced that new regulations were 
lines not 
serve 


under consideration for air 
scheduled 
regulations are re- 


maintaining regularly 
ice in Siam. These 
ported to have been accepted in principle 
by the Cabinet Council, and are being 
referred to the Legislative and Judicial 
Council for consideration before publi- 
cation in the form of Ministerial Regu- 
lations. 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET PROVISIONS FUBLISHED 


The Siamese Budget Estimates Act for 
1948, enacted by Parliament on September 
30 and approved by the Supreme Council of 
State on October 5, makes provision for ex- 
penditures of 1,848,193,464 bahts, against 
revenues estimated at 1,666,094,600 bahts, ac- 
cording to a recent dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bangkok. Estimated ex- 
penditures and revenues for 1947 were 1,171,- 
200,000 bahts and 1,100,000,000 bahts, respec- 
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tively, whereas in 1937-38 total expenditures 
amounted to 132,000,000 bahts, against reve- 
nues of 110,600,000 bahts. 

Expenditures for 1948 are divided into 
three categories, namely: Ordinary, fixed at 
678,927,109 bahts; extraordinary noncapital, 
987,161,384 bahts; and extraordinary capital, 
182,104,971 Ordinary expenditures provide 
147,291,185 bahts for the Ministry of Defense; 
108,893,678 bahts for the Ministry of Interior; 
81,971,730 for the Ministry of Communica- 
tions; and 88,266,704 for the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Other provisions include 30,325,187 
bahts for the Ministry of Public Health; 24,- 
103,242 bahts for the Ministry of Agriculture; 
and 58,564,816 bahts for the Ministry of 
Finance 

Extraordinary noncapital expenditures 
make provision of 35,845,100 bahts to cover 
purchases for military purposes, and 8,000,000 
bahts to defray expenses for special service of 
the Ministry of Defense Other items in 
this category are 550,000,000 bahts for tempo- 
rary special salary increases; 88,973,874 bahts 
for expenses in connection with the control 
and distribution of rice; and 117,300,000 bahts 
for redemption of Treasury bonds and recall 
of notes from circulation 

Extraordinary capital expenditures include, 
among other items, more than 90,000,000 
bahts for railways, nearly 15,000,000 bahts for 
shares in the Siamese Airways Co., Ltd., 16,- 
642,964 bahts for a reserve fund for highway 
projects and for highway construction, and 
13,776,456 bahts for irrigation works. Agri- 
culture, power plants, weaving factories, 
transportation, cooperatives, and the Don 
Muang Airport also are allotted capital funds 
in lesser amounts 

The sources of estimated revenue for the 
year comprise the following item Direct 
taxes, 56,370,000 bahts; indirect taxes, 613,- 
485,200 bahts; excise, 30,587,003 bahts; State 
commercial enterprises, 369,479,978 bahts; 
fees, fines, and licenses, 61,145,334 bahts;: and 
special revenue 522,100,000 bahts 


a, _ 
Sweden 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
1948 

Economic activity in Sweden persists 
at a high level, although Sweden's basic 
economic difficulty, the foreign-exchange 
shortage, has been solved only in part, 
stated a report of October 21 from the 
American Embassy in Stockholm By 
the third quarter the expected reductions 
of imported raw materials, spare parts, 
and machines had little effect. 

This year’s good harvest, however, is 
an important support in that difficulty. 
It will eliminate the need for fodder im- 
ports and for bread-grain imports, ex- 
cept to stock-pile for emergency. The 
bread-grain crops amounted to 980,000 
metric tons—80 percent above the poor 
crop in 1947. 

Exports of pulp, paper, and timber are 
Sweden’s major source of foreign ex- 
change During the third quarter ex- 
ports of all these forest products were 
facing price difficulties, resulting, it is 
expected, in a 20 percent drop in foreign- 
exchange receipts from pulp and paper 
and a 10 percent reduction from timber. 
To aid pulp exports the “equaliz Dat 
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France: Prolongation of 
Patents 


Under the provision of Law 
48-1462 of September 22, 1948, 
the Government of France has pro- 
vided for the prolongation of pat- 
ents as provided in Law No. 396 
of July 20, 1944. Petition for 
such prolongation must be filed 
with the Industrial Property Sec- 
tion, Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. Paris. not later than 


December 31, 1948. 











fee” paid on exports of pulp was removed 
during September; this was about $13 
per short ton on chemical pulp. Sub- 
sequently Swedish producers reduced 
their own prices to United States im- 
porters by about $20 per ton on un- 
bleached sulfate and sulfite. Reductions 
to other importers were only about $7 per 
ton on chemical pulp. 

The export embargo on cement was 
lifted on October 1. Rationing of stand- 
ard cement in Sweden has been main- 
tained to facilitate exports to hard-cur- 
rency areas. 

Swedish foreign trade during the third 
quarter continued its recent trend to- 
ward a smaller unfavorable trade bal- 
ance. Sweden is still importing more 
than it is exporting and, in fact, more 
than ever before: but because of en- 
larged exports its import surplus de- 
creased noticeably from 1947. Even in 
1947, exports by value almost doubled 
those of prewar (1938). On the other 
hand, the bulk of the export increase 
was to soft-currency countries. 

Since July 1, Sweden's imports from 
hard-currency countries have conformed 
in general to the import plan for the 
second half year. That plan restricted 
imports from hard-currency countries 
with which Sweden has no bilateral trade 
agreement to 180,000,000 crowns (com- 
pared with 428,000,000 crowns of actual 
imports from those countries during the 
first half year). About half of that 
total was to be used during the third 
quarter. The total was broken down as 


follows: 
Million 
Import group crowns 
Fuel- he pein , 90 
Industrial raw materials and equipment_ 60 
Other os ; 30 
yi. a : 180 


FUEL AND POWER 


Sweden’s fuel and power situation also 
improved over 1947. During July and 
August, coal imports reached average 
prewar levels, and it is expected that 
most industries will receive 100 percent 
of their coal requirements. The water- 


supply situation, on which Sweden’s 
electricity supply largely depends, like- 
wise improved during July and August. 
As a result it is expected that general 
rationing of power will be avoided this 
winter; although rationing of current for 
space heating and street lighting was in- 
troduced on September 1, in modified 
form. 

Coke production during 1948 will prob- 
ably be somewhat larger than in 1947, 
but imports are still below needs. Con- 
trol of coke consumption may continue 
for sometime. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Continued full employment, shortage 
of labor, and general industrial peace 
characterized the labor front during the 
third quarter. Special developments 
were the establishment of an 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week for seamen and a 40- 
hour week for most underground miners. 

Wholesale and retail deliveries de- 
clined, in volume. Both wholesale and 
retail prices rose slightly. The Swedish 
standard of living remains nevertheless, 
one of the highest in Europe. 

Ship arrivals and departures in Swed- 
ish ports, as well as freight rates, trended 
downward during the quarter. Faced 
also by high operating and shipbuilding 
costs, shipowners have pressing prob- 
lems. The Swedish merchant marine 
continues to recover from the wartime 
low; at the end of August it had 2,167 
vessels totaling 1,998,503 gross tons. The 
shipbuilding industry has a large back- 
log of orders and continues to receive 
new foreign orders, but it is hampered 
by shortages of materials. 

Reduced air travel is expected to force 
a retrenchment in the Swedish airline 
(A. B. Aerotransport). A staff reduc- 
tion of 10 percent is likely, as is the dis- 
posal of certain aircraft now in operation 
or on order. 

Production of dairy products was near 
1947 levels; milk production was slightly 
below 1947, butter was 5 percent down, 
and cheese 10 percent up. In quantity 
the third-quarter fish catch was some- 
what below the corresponding period in 
1947; in value it was about 10 percent 
above. 

During the quarter there was a moder- 
ate increase in the porduction of iron 
and steel. The shortage of these prod- 
ucts, however, is still acute. Although 
still far below prewar volume, Swedish 
exports of iron and _ steel products, 
especially pig iron, were stepped up con- 
siderably by comparison with the third 
quarter of 1947. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


During the quarter, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment instructed its Price Control 
Board to observe the following basic rules 
to tighten price controls: 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


DELIVERY OF AIRPLANES TO ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s FAMA (air line) has re- 
ceived four of the six DC-6’s that have 
been on order in the United States, says 
a late September press report. Use of 
the DC-6’s thus far has been limited to 
training purposes and to practice flights 
to Rio de Janeiro and to Chile. 

It has been unofficially reported that 
delivery of five Convairs from the 
United States is expected soon. 


PROCUREMENT OF PLANES AND PARTS, 
NORWAY 


Practically all of Norway’s charter- 
plane equipment was made in the United 
States. 

Most of the taxi planes and all of 
the club planes are United States makes. 
There are 26 air club planes registered 
and 14 private planes. Fifty surplus 
United States Army Piper Cub planes 
were sold early in 1948 to Norwegian 
airplane clubs, and, of these, between 
30 and 40 are now at Fornebu airfield, 
to be used for cannibalization (stripping 
to obtain parts) inasmuch as almost no 
spare parts are available for Cubs. 


Automotive 
Products 


ExPORT CONTRACTS AND PRODUCTION, 
VOLKSWAGEN FACTORY, GERMANY 


Representatives of the Volkswagen 
Factory at Wolfsburg, Germany, have 
concluded export contracts for the ship- 
ment of cars worth $420,000 to Luxem- 
bourg and Denmark. At present there 
are five agencies of the Volkswagen Fac- 
tory abroad—in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. 

Production of Volkswagen automo- 
biles totaled 1,800 in July, 1,005 in Au- 
gust (factory was closed for 2-week va- 
cation), and 2,153 in September 1948. 


MOTORCYCLE DEMAND, IMPORTS, AND 
REGISTRATION, SPAIN 


There are four makes of Spanish 
motorcycles: Soriano, Lube, Montesa, 
and Sanglas, the first three being light, 
1-horsepower vehicles; the fourth is a 
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heavier model of 2 horsepower. There is 
a demand for motorcycles of greater 
power for police, military, and racing 
purposes, but importation of foreign 
makes is limited. The two foremost 
United States makes are favorably known 
in Spain, but a shortage of dollar ex- 
change precludes their importation in 
large numbers. A recent trade agree- 
ment with Great Britain has facilitated 
somewhat the importation of motor- 
cycles made in that country, but such 
importations have not yet been large. 

Motorcycle imports are recorded by 
weight rather than by units. In 1947, the 
total weight of such imports was 5,104 
kilograms. Assuming an average weight 
of 100 kilograms for each vehicle, total 
imported units amounted to only about 
50 motorcycles. During the first 6 
months of 1948, the total weight of 
motorcycle imports was 13,406 kilograms, 
of which 5,667 came from Great Britain 
and 1,193 from the United States. Ex- 
ports are negligible, only 12 Sorianos 
having been shipped to Portugal this 
year. 

Motor-vehicle-registration statistics 
indicate that 968 motorcycles were newly 
registered in Spain during 1947, and 548 
were registered during the first 5 months 
of 1948: 230 of the registrations in 1947 
and 251 of those during the 5-month 
period in 1948 were of Spanish manufac- 
ture. Many of the smaller Spanish 
motorcycles are classified as bicycles 
rather than motor vehicles, and do not 
appear in the registration statistics; 
neither do the above figures include 
motorcycles acquired by the various de- 
partments of the Government. It has 
been estimated that 60 percent of the 
registrations are of new vehicles; the 
other 40 percent are rebuilt. It is esti- 
mated that there are approximately 16,- 
000 motorcycles in operation in Spain, of 
which 10,000 are Government-owned. 


Chemicals 


SULFUR SUPPLIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


No sulfur is being produced in South 
Australia, and at present there are no 
plans for the establishment of a sulfur- 
refining plant. Imports provide ample 
supplies. 

Some sulfur is obtained as a byproduct 
of smelting operations at Port Pirie, and 
it has been suggested that this material] 
be used in the manufacture of sulfuric 


acid. However, no plans for the project 
have been made. 


PLANS FOR MANUFACTURING SULFURIC AcD, 
AUSTRALIA 


It is planned to erect plants in Aus- 
tralia which will manufacture sulfuric 
acid from zine concentrates and will 
utilize them also in the fertilizer and 
chemical industries. Currently, however, 
there is a shortage of zinc, which is said 
to have affected paint and fertilizer pro- 
duction. 


AUSTRIA’S DELIVERIES OF NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS TO GERMANY 


Production of nitrogenous fertilizer at 
Linz, Austria, in September 1948 reached 
a postwar high of 25,327 metric tons. 
Deliveries under contract to the Bizonal 
Area of Germany were slow, and storage 
capacity was short in August and early 
September. However, negotiations be- 
tween the nitrogen works and officials 
in Germany resulted in considerably 
larger shipments in September. 


EXPORTS OF DYES BY BELGIAN TERTRE 
GROUP 


The dye department of the Belgian 
Tertre group has been reorganized and 
is now exporting about 50 percent of its 
output, a foreign chemical publication 
reports. Exports are going chiefly to the 
Balkan and Scandinavian countries, 
Latin America, India, and China. The 
group is believed to have obtained a 
share of former German markets 


IMPORTS OF SopA ASH, BRAZIL 


Brazil's imports of soda ash in the first 
quarter of 1948 amounted to 7,890 metric 
tons, valued at $688,850, according to the 
Ministry of Finance. The United States 
supplied 3,699 tons. Imports of this ma- 
terial in the first quarter of 1947 totaled 
7,140 tons, worth $384,650. 


NITROGEN-FIXATION PLANT BEING 
CONSTRUCTED, BULGARIA 


A nitrogen-fixation plant is under con- 
struction in Bulgaria, according to the 
foreign press. It is expected to have an 
annual output of 65,000 metric tons of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 


ADVANCE IN VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL-GAS 
PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of industrial gases by 44 
plants in Canada advanced in value 
from $8,308,028 in 1946, to $9,607,229 in 
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1947, an increase of 15.6 percent, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Ontario had the largest number of 
factories—18; Quebec was second with 11. 


BONE MEAL IMPORTED, CEYLON 


Industrial bones are not exported from 
Ceylon as the output is not sufficient to 
meet the requirements of domestic 
fertilizer firms. Considerable quantities 
of bone meal are imported, principally 
from India. Imports of this material in 
1947 dropped to 102,575 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) from 
407,882 hundredweight in 1946; however, 
imports in the first 8 months of 1948 
increased to 225,385 hundredweight. 


SOURCES OF CHINA’S IMPORTS 


The United States supplied 60 percent, 
by volume, of China’s imports of chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals ‘(excluding 
dyes, paints, pigments, and varnishes) 
in the first half of 1948. Total imports 
were 62,754 metric tons, and those from 
the United States, 38,516 tons. In the 
first half of 1947, the totals were 36,166 
and 18,558 tons, respectively. Other 
major suppliers in the first half of 1948 
were the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
Belgium. 


CHINA’S OUTPUT OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


In the third quarter of 1948, chemical 
plants operated by the National Re- 
sources Commission of China are esti- 
mated to have produced 778 metric tons 
of hydrochloric acid, 749 tons of caustic 
soda, 81 tons of sulfur black, and 580,000 
gallons of alcohol. The output of these 
materials was less than that in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and, with the exception 
of sulfur black, less than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


JOINT SCANDINAVIAN COMPANY To BE 
ESTABLISHED IN DENMARK 


Three Scandinavian chemical firms 
Sadolin & Holmblad A/S, Denmark: 
Upsala Ekeby A/B, Sweden; and Norsk 
Spraengstofindustri, A/S, Norway) have 
formed a joint company to establish a 
phthalic-anhydride plant near Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, a foreign chemical 
publication states. The plant is expected 
to be completed by 1950 and may be able 
to supply the demand of these countries 
for the material. 


CoaL-Tar-DYE PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 
GERMANY 


Production of coal-tar dyes in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany increased to 
1,100 metric tons in August 1948 from 
1,000 tons in July and amounted to about 
33 percent of capacity. Output is less 
Satisfactory in the southern than in the 
northern part of the Zone because of the 
Shortage of certain essential materials 
which formerly came from eastern Ger- 
many. These include white phosphorus, 
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The S. 8S. Empire State, off the port of Funchal, Madeira. 


She recently carried a representative of the New York State Department of Commerce 
on a rather extensive and distinctly fruitful trip of which the purpose was the development 
of foreign markets and sources of supply for the State’s businessmen. 


phosphorus trichloride, and sulfur chlo- 
ride. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Major repairs in the 74 factories in 
Italy producing superphosphates have 
been completed and total capacity is suf- 
ficient to double the 1947 output of 
170,000 metric tons (P.O; content). Pro- 
duction in the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 84,475 tons, compared with 
70,146 tons in the first half of 1947. 


IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED IN OUTPUT OF 
NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, NETHER- 
LANDS 


The National Agricultural Cooperative 
Purchase and Sales Association, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, recently reported that 
it will be necessary to continue the ra- 
tioning of nitrogenous fertilizers during 
1948-49. In 1947-48, 111,000 metric tons 
of these materials were distributed, a 
record amount for 1 year. A decrease in 
imports is expected, and consumption in 
1948-49 will probably be slightly less 
than in the preceding year, or about 
100,000 tons. 

All nitrogen plants are expected to be 
back in production in 1948-49 and it is 
possible that nitrogenous materials may 
be removed from rationing before the 
end of the fertilizer year. After 1950 
the Netherlands may again become an 
exporter of nitrogen. 


PLANS FOR INCREASING OUTPUT OF NITROG- 
ENOUS FERTILIZERS, NORWAY 


The expansion and modernization of 
the electro-chemical industry is part of 
Norway’s 4-year recovery plan. Major 
production goals include a 100-percent 


increase in the output of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. It is also planned to extend 
scientific and technical research. 


PERUVIAN BARBASCO EXxporTs, MARKET, AND 
GRINDING 


Peru’s exports of barbasco in the first 
6 months of 1948 totaled 1,200 metric 
tons (1,078 tons of roots), compared with 
3,603 tons in the corre ,onding period of 
1947. The United States took 1,168 tons; 
the Netherlands also was a purchaser. 

The market was slow in the first part 
of 1948. Lack of demand in the United 
States was attributed to large stocks held 
by importers and processors. However, 
trade sources consider that stocks have 
been reduced to more normal! levels and 
that future demand probably will aver- 
age 4,000 tons annually. This will be 
substantially more than United States 
imports in 1947 but less than Peruvian 
production capacity, which was in- 
creased as a result of war demands and 
may be as much as 7,000 tons. 

The new grinding plant at Iquitos is 
reported to be operating efficiently. In- 
itial difficulties resulting from excessive 
humidity were overcome by the installa- 
tion of drying equipment. Capacity of 
grinding plants is now sufficient to per- 
mit a major change-over to the expor- 
tation of powder instead of roots. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN POLAND 


Farmers in Poland received 445,000 
metric tons of fertilizer in the 1948 fall 
season. Domestic production supplied 
235,000 tons—15,000 tons of superphos- 
phates, 58,000 tons of lime, and 32,000 
tons of nitrates. Imported fertilizers in- 
cluded 120,000 tons of basic slag, prin- 
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cipally from Belgium, and about 90,000 
tons of potassium salts from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and medicines in the second quar- 
ter of 1948 advanced in value to $4,090,- 
000 from $3,137,000 in the first quarter. 


MANUFACTURE OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS, 
POLAND 


Production of calcium cyanamide in 
Poland in the first three quarters of 1948 
was 18 percent above the target figure 
and 30 percent greater than output in 
the corresponding period of 1947, ac- 
cording to the Central Planning Office. 
The output of nitrogenous fertilizers was 
14 percent greater than pianned produc- 
tion and 107 percent above that in the 
first 9 months of 1947. Production of 
superphosphates was 2 percent under 
the target figure, but 42 percent greater 
than output in the first three quarters of 
1947. 


MANUFACTURE OF AMMONIUM SULFATE, 
PORTUGAL 


Two new ammonium-sulfate plants 
are being established in Portugal. A 
factory under construction at Estarreja 
by Amoniaco Portugues is expected to be 
cumpleted in 1950. Delay has been 
caused by difficulties in obtaining ma- 
chinery. 

Unido Fabril do Azote, a subsidiary of 
Companhia Unido Fabril, Portugal’s 
largest industrial enterprise, also will 
produce ammonium sulfate. It is un- 
derstood that machinery and technical 
assistance will be supplied by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, London. Ammonia 
will be made at Belver, where a hydro- 
electric project is under construction, 
and shipped to Barreiro to be treated. 
Ammonium sulfate will be manufactured 
only during the winter months when 
surplus electric power is available. 


CASEIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Although New Clifton Manufacturers 
(Pty.), Ltd., South Africa, a subsidiary of 
Anglo-Transvaal Industries, Ltd., pro- 
duces a number of chemicals, its princi- 
pal activity recently has been the manu- 
facture of casein and casein products, 
according to the firm’s annual report. 
Substantial quantities of casein will be 
exported under contracts with the British 
Ministry of Food. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fertilizer plants in the Union of South 
Africa are operating at capacity, but de- 
liveries are slow because of transporta- 
tion difficulties, a foreign chemical 
journal states. The Union’s allocation 
of nitrogenous materials again will be in- 
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sufficient to meet all needs. Increased 
shipments of superphosphates are being 
received from Europe and are expected 
to satisfy a large part of the existing 
demand. Supplies of potassic fertilizers 
are adequate for the fall season, but some 
concern has been expressed regarding 
future importations because of the un- 
settled conditions in Palestine, which has 
been a leading supplier of this material 
to South Africa. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES IN OPERATION, 
U.K. 

The research laboratories of British 
Industrial Plastics, Ltd., at Olbury, 
United Kingdom, are in _ operation. 
These are the first entirely new buildings 
to be erected by the company since the 
war, a British chemical publication 
states. 


CARBON-BLACK PLANT To BE ESTABLISHED, 
U. & 


A second carbon-black plant employ- 
ing United States technology will be es- 
tablished in the United Kingdom with 
the cooperation of ECA, a British chem- 
ical publication announces. The total 
capital will be provided equally by United 
States and British sources. A United 
States company will give technical as- 
sistance in the design, construction, and 
operation of the plant. 


U. K.’s Exports 


Chemical exports from the United 
Kingdom in the third quarter of 1948 
averaged £7,370,000 monthly, according 
to official customs statistics. The 
monthly target figure for the end of 1943 
is £8,050,000, and for the end of 1949, 
£9,000,000. Exports of chemicals in the 
third quarter of 1948 were 162 percent of 
those in the third quarter of 1938: the 
target figures for the end of 1948 and 
1949 are 184 and 206 percent, respec- 
tively, of the 1938 averages 


DIATOMITE MINING PLANNED, SKYE, 
SCOTLAND, U. K 


A Scottish company plans to reopen an 
old diatomite mine on the island of Skye, 
Scotland, U.K. A survey of the deposits 
is being made. Diatomite has a number 
of uses in the chemical, explosive, and 
other industries, and cOnsiderable quan- 
tities are imported into the United 
Kingdom, principally from the United 
States. The material from Skye is not 
considered of as high quality as the 
United States product, it is said 


PERCENTAGE OF CHEMICALS MANUFACTURED 
DOMESTICALLY, U. K. 


Of the chemical products sold in the 
United Kingdom or exported in 1947, 
with an estimated sales va'ue of £233,- 
000,000, almost 90 percent was manufac- 
tured in the country, according to the 
annual report of the Association of Brit- 





ish Chemical Manufacturers. If those 
chemicals which must be imported, such 
as potassium salts, are excluded, 93 per- 
cent was produced within the United 
Kingdom, and the association is actively 
planning to increase that total to 109 
percent, it is stated. 


AUTHORIZATION GRANTED FOR IMPORTS oF 
CHEMICALS, URUGUAY 


In the second quarter of 1948 authori- 
zation was given in Uruguay for the im- 
portation of chemicals and drugs valued 
at $698,345, compared with $452,520 in 
the preceding quarter and $645,745 in 
the corresponding period of 1947. The 
demand for chemicals at the end of the 
first half of 1948 was substantially 
greater than that of 12 to 18 months ago, 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Coal consumption in the Philippines in 
1940 was estimated at 400,000 tons, most 
of which was imported. At the beginning 
of World War II, the major consumers of 
coal included two cement plants, two 
railroads, and the Manila gas plant. 
Since the war, the railroads have re- 
sumed operation on a reduced basis but 
have converted almost entirely to oil, 
primarily because oil-burning locomo- 
tives were brought in by the United 
States Army. The Government has 
taken over the war-damaged gas facili- 
ties but has taken no action toward their 
restoration In the meantime, the 
former market for gas for household 
cooking has gone over to electricity and 
imported gas. 

The only important coal consumer is 
the Government-owned Cebu Cement 
Co., which is using 300 tons of domestic 
coal per day and is about to double its 
capacity. It will then require a 50 percent 
increase in the nation’s coal production, 
which reportedly can only be realized by 
a considerable investment to make the 
mines more efficient or an increase in 
the price offered for the privately pro- 
duced coal. 

The cement company is operating two 
mines for its own use, in the Uling and 
Danao beds near the city of Cebu. The 
Uling mine produced 30,443 metric tons 
of coal in the fiscal year 1948 and is cur- 
rently producing 120 tons per day. The 
Government mine in the Danao field pro- 
duced only 5.338 metric tons in the past 
year, but it is believed to be capable of 
yielding 100 tons per day in the future. 
Approximately 20 private leases also are 
being operated in the Danao field, but 
their production is irregular and does not 
average much more than 100 tons per 
day at the present time 

The Government-owned Malangas 
mine contains the best coal so far dis- 
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covered in the country. It has not been 
considered of coking quality until recent 
months, but current tests encourage the 
hope that it might contribute to the 
development of a domestic steel industry. 
The mine has been operated since the 
war, but is now idle because of high 
costs of production, pending the devel- 
opment of a profitable market. It is 
planned to reopen the mine shortly to 
supply the cement plant with 100 tons of 
coal per Gay. Efforts also have been 
made to establish a Japanese market for 
the coal. As an experiment, one ship- 
load of Malangas coal was sent to Japan 
in exchange for cement. 


CoAL FROM SOUTHERN PATAGONIA SHIPPED 
TO BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


The first cargo of coal from the Rio 
Turbio mines in southern Patagonia ar- 
rived in Buenos Aires on October 1, 1948. 
The coal is being transported from the 
mine to the port of Rio Gallegos by truck, 
and then transshipped. 

The Government anounced the letting 
of contracts for a railway from Rio Tur- 
bio to the Atlantic coast to be completed 
early in 1952. Until, and possibly even 
after, the completion of the railway, 
transportation costs will make this coal 
more expensive than imported coal. 


ANGLO-DANISH TRADE AGREEMENT 


A new Anglo-Danish trade agreement 
for the year ending September 30, 1949, 
was announced on September 16, 1948. 
The new agreement, which replaces the 
one that expired on September 30, 1948, 
provides, among other things, for at least 
1,600,000 long tons of British coal and 
500,000 long tons of British coke for 
Denmark. 


BRITISH COAL FOR BUNKERING SPANISH 
FISHING F'LEET 


A recently concluded commercial 
agreement provides for the importation 
into Spain of 750,000 tons of British coal 
to be used for bunkering Spanish fish- 
ing vessels. Inasmuch’ as the coal im- 
ported from the United Kingdom is 
cheaper than domestically produced 
bunker coal, the Spanish National Fish- 
ing Commission has ordered all ship 
owners which consume imported coal to 
pay a premium for each ton of imported 
coal purchased. The amount of the 
premium will be determined each month 
by a Board to be established for that 
purpose. On the basis of the total pre- 
miums collected, refunds will be made to 
fishing-boat owners who consume Span- 
ish coal. 





The printing of an additional 35,200,000 
postage stamps commemorative of the 
Flota Mercante Grancolombiana was au- 
thorized by the Venezuelan Government 
by Decree No. 104 of September 17, 1948. 
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Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


U. S. Firms DOMINATE LEBANON MARKET 


The chief development in the motion- 
picture exhibition industry in Lebanon 
in 1948 has been the increasing propor- 
tion of a declining market which has 
been won by United States films. This 
development has reached such propor- 
tions that United States films now domi- 
nate the small Lebanese market. More 
United States films were imported dur- 
ing the first 9 months of this year than 
ever before, and they are registering 
profits far in excess of the films from 
Egypt, their nearest competitor. 

Although foreign-exchange problems 
still plague United States companies 
which are trying to repatriate their 
profits, it is believed that recent develop- 
ments may presage a more profitable era 
for United States film companies in 
Lebanon. Import permits are still re- 
quired, but no foreign exchange is ex- 
pended by Lebanese exhibitors importing 
prints from any of the eight major 
United States companies. Prints are 
handled “on loan” and the only mone- 
tary transaction involved is the transfer 
of Lebanese pound profits to dollars by 
the agents of United States firms. 

During the first 9 months of 1948, the 
Censorship Bureau reports that 192 fea- 
ture films from the following sources 
have been presented for censorship in 
this country: United States 124, France 
36, Egypt 16, Italy 7, Great Britain 3, and 
other countries 6. None of these films 
were rejected. An estimated 150 United 
States short subjects and 150 United 
States and French newsreels were pre- 
sented for censorship and approved dur- 
ing the same period. 

In 1947, of the 262 feature films pre- 
sented for censorship, 154 were United 
States films, whereas during the first 9 
months of 1948 the United States per- 
centage was higher, 124 of the 9-month 
total of 192 having been imported from 
the United States. It is believed that 
most, if not all, United States pictures 
made later than 1946 and imported into 
Lebanon have Arabic subtitles, which in 
part doubtless accounts for their grow- 
ing popularity. The noted drop in im- 
ports of French films is attributed to the 
increasing popularity of United States 
movies, all of which are now subtitled in 
French. 

The trend in favor of United States 
films has become so pronounced that 65 
percent of the screen time of Lebanese 
theaters is devoted to United States 
showings, 20 percent to French films, 10 
percent to Egyptian films, and 5 percent 
to productions from all other countries, 
according to Censorship Bureau esti- 


mates. This estimate represents a 25- 
percent decline in Egypt’s share of the 
total screen time as given last year by 
the same source, so now there appears 
to be little serious competition with the 
United States for first position in the 
local movie market. 


POLISH-BULGARIAN FILM AGREEMENT 


An agreement between the Polish and 
Bulgarian motion-picture industries was 
signed in Warsaw on October 18. It pro- 
vides for an exchange of short films be- 
tween the two countries and for the sup- 
plying of Polish full-length feature films 
to Bulgaria. A school for training mo- 
tion-picture actors is to be opened, and 
courses for scenario writers are to be 
organized for the benefit of the industries 
of the two countries. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


There are now 86 motion-picture the- 
aters operating in French Morocco, with 
a total seating capacity of 49,000. In 
the past year, five new theaters have 
been opened, one has been closed, and six 
have installed new sound equipment. 

The projection apparatus in use at the 
present time consists of United States, 
German, French, and Dutch machines, 
with United States equipment predomi- 
nating. Units are no longer being assem- 
bled from imported parts for local use. 
Parts are being imported only for main- 
tenance of equipment and not for re- 
conditioning the existing equipment. 

At the end of 1947 the Protectorate 
Government allocated $15,000 for the im- 
portation of new theater equipment and 
$20,000 for importation of new studio 
equipment. During 1947 and thus far 
(mid-October) in 1948, 26 new projectors 
have been received from the United 
States. Four new projectors were im- 
ported from Frence in 1947. To date no 
new allocations for theater equipment 
have been granted by the local govern- 
ment. It is understood that a request 
has been made by local theater owners 
for the importation of $4,000 worth of 
equipment under the European Coopera- 
tion Act. The possibilities for selling 
any large bulk of new theater equipment 
are not considered good. 

The average age of sound equipment 
in use in French Morocco is 9 to 13 years, 
except for the new equipment which has 
been installed in the past year. The 
average condition of the present equip- 
ment is considered fair. A very limited 
market exists for theater accessories. 
To date, owners of theaters have no 
means to obtain the foreign currency 
they need to make such purchases. Un- 
der present circumstances, they prefer 
to improve their projectors or sound 
equipment, if and when foreign funds are 
available. 

In 1947, four feature films were pro- 
duced in French Morocco. The need for 
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studio equipment is very small in consid- 
eration of small production schedules. 
Most of the studios have complete new 
equipment and the condition is gener- 
ally considered good. The “Service du 
Cinéma” continues to encourage picture 
production in French Morocco. The 
maximum importation of equipment dur- 
ing the year 1948 will be approximately 
$4,000. 


IMPORT QUOTAS FOR THEATER EQUIPMENT, 
INDONESIA 


Operators of 35-mm. motion-picture 
theaters in Indonesia are rehabilitating 
their equipment and opening theaters as 
rapidly as the tight foreign-exchange sit- 
uation permits. Unofficial statistics in- 
dicate that since the first of 1948, 56 more 
theaters have opened, making a total of 
200 theaters now in operation, compared 
with 350 before the war. 

Importation of badly needed new equip- 
ment is controlled by the Department of 
Economic Affairs in Batavia. Applicants 
for apparatus must apply first to that De- 
partment for an import permit and then 
to the monetary exchange control office 
for the necessary exchange to purchase 
the equipment. In view of the large 
demand and small supply, the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs has set up a 
quota system for imports, using as a guide 
in determining each importer’s share 
the extent of his prewar business. Un- 
der this pattern, the agency of a United 
States theater equipment manufacturer 
gets 35 percent of the exchange available 
for imports of this type. Of that 35 
percent, 10 percent must be spent on re- 
placement parts. The agent of a Dutch 
manufacturer (Philips) gets 25 percent 
of the total, a British manufacturer 20 
percent, and another United States man- 
ufacturer the remaining 20 percent. 

The following projectors with accom- 
panying sound equipment have been 
brought into Indonesia in 1948: 42 from 
the United States, 20 from the Nether- 
lands, and 9 from the United Kingdom. 
Some of this new equipment has been 
used to replace outmoded and worn ma- 
chines in theaters already operating and 
some has been used to reopen theaters. 
In addition to the 20 Dutch machines 
already received, 7 are on the way. 

The carbon-arc-lamp supply is par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory. Importers of 
United States carbon arcs claim that 
they could do a good business in a free, 
competitive market, but because the 
United States product is considerably 
more expensive than a French arc they 
are not granted dollar exchange for the 
payment. 

One dealer advises that there is de- 
mand for 35-mm. portable equipment 
which can be used in the interior both 
for commercial and private showings. 
The dealer quoted as an example an in- 
quiry from a plantation which wanted 
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motion-picture equipment for entertain- 
ment of plantation labor. Such enter- 
tainment programs, it was explained, 
would help to Keep labor on the estate. 


CENSORSHIP IN NEW ZEALAND 


The total number of films presented 
for censorship in New Zealand during 
the year ended March 31, 1948, was 1,529, 
having a total footage of 4,245,590. This 
total included 337 feature firms, 281 of 
which were United States productions, 
52 British, 2 Australian, and 2 Russian. 

New Zealand has a large picture-go- 
ing public, with rather high standards. 
It is reported that United States films 
are subjected to an internal censorship 
overhaul before being exported. The 
standard of shorts is said to be improv- 
ing. 


BRITISH FILM-QUOTA REGULATIONS COME 
INTO FORCE 


The leading feature of the British mo- 
tion-picture market in recent weeks was 
the approach of October 1, the date on 
which the new quota regulations came 
into force, and the steps being taken by 
the trade to meet the requirements of the 
Films Act under which 45 percent of all 
feature films shown must be British. Of 
the total number of exhibitors, roughly 
estimated at 4,700, approximately 2,600 
applied for relief from the quota pro- 
visions in one form or another. Accord- 
ing to press reports, 283 exhibitors were 
granted complete exemption from the 
quota provisions, chiefly on the grounds 
of having receipts of less than £100 per 
week, and 1,353 have been permitted to 
operate on reduced quotas, said to be 
between 40 percent and 10 percent. The 
remaining applications, approximately 
1,000 in number, were rejected. 

Discussion of the problems of the mo- 
tion-picture trade during the weeks im- 
mediately prior to October 1 were along 
the lines of conflicting interests which 
have been shown for the past year. The 
exhibitors consider the quota provisions 
impossible, and although it is futile for 
them now to press for any general reduc- 
tion in the percentage specified for the 
6 months from October 1 through March 
31, 1949, they will hardly join with the 
producing side of the industry, which 
presses for a high quota and other pro- 
visions opposed by the exhibitors. 


CuBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET IN 
AvucGustT 1948 


During August, 26 feature films were 
released in Habana, Cuba, theaters as 
compared with 22 in July. Box-office 
receipts for August totaled $184,582 as 
against $127,136 in the preceding month. 
Twenty of the August releases were pro- 
duced in the United States, two each in 
Mexico and Argentina, and one each in 
France and Great Britain. Of the gross 
box-office receipts for August releases, 


United States films earned $153,772 or 
83.3 percent of the total; Mexican films, 
$7,402; Argentine firms, $6,932; the 
French film, $14,772; and the British 
picture, $1,704. 

The leading box-office attraction of 
August was a United States film shown 
in the Encanto theater. Gross receipts 
for a 3-week run during August were 
$20,893; however, the picture was held 
over until September 9, for a total of 4 
weeks, with gross earnings of $26,342. 
The second best attraction was another 
United States feature shown simultane- 
ously in five neighborhood theaters with 
gross receipts for a 1l-week run of 
$16,589. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATRES AND EQUIP- 
MENT IN CANADA 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics has 
recently compiled a preliminary report 
on motion-picture statistics for the cal- 
endar year 1947. These figures indicate 
that there were 1,693 theaters in the 
Dominion compared with 1,477 in 1946. 
Although the number of theaters in- 
creased by more than 200, the amount of 
paid admissions in 1947 decreased from 
227,500,000 to 220,700,000. No data are 
available for 1948, but it is believed that 
this downward trend in the number of 
paid admissions probably has continued. 

At the end of 1946 the total seating 
capacity of the 1,477 theaters in Canada 
was given in official statistics as 758,000. 
It appears certain that the total seating 
capacity of Canadian theaters now ex- 
ceeds 800,000. 

One of the fields that gives evidence of 
presenting future opportunities for the 
sale of projection equipment is the drive- 
in theater. The Province of Ontario 
particularly is making progress. Oppor- 
tunity for this development is foreclosed 
in Quebec Province by existing provin- 
cial laws, but it is understood that the 
Quebec Allied Theatrical Industries plan, 
at the next session of the Provincial 
Legislature, may press either for repeal 
of the legal restrictions on open-air 
theaters or repeal of the provincial law 
that prevents children under 16 from 
attending motion-picture theaters. 

Although most motion-picture equip- 
ment continués to enter Canada free of 
import restrictions as to quantity, some 
few items of equipment are either pro- 
hibited or the volume of imports per- 
mitted is restricted as a measure in the 
Canadian dollar-saving program. In the 
first category are 16-mm. motion-picture 
projectors, while in the latter group film 
cabinets, automatic rewinders, arc lamps, 
curtain machines, curtain tracks, and 
motor generators are subject to varying 
forms of quota allotment and permit re- 
strictions. 

Constantly recurring changes in Cana- 
dian import restrictions make it desir- 
able that a check be made by United 
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States exporters of theatrical equipment 
prior to negotiating sales contracts. 


THEATRICAL MOTION FIc- 
TURES IN INDIA 


SIXTEEN-MM. 


Imports of 16-mm. films from the 
United States require licenses from the 
import-control authorities in India. Al- 
though the basis on which licenses are 
granted is an official secret, local dis- 
tributors believe that quotas are estab- 
lished equivalent to 50 percent of their 
imports during any completed financial 
year in the period April 1937 through 
March 1948. Imports from the United 
Kingdom and sterling areas are allowed 
freely. 

Practically all the imported 16-mm. 
entertainment pictures are of United 
States origin. About 220 United States 
features are currently available for ex- 
hibition and about 100 others are in 
stock with United States film distrib- 
utors for release in due course. All these 
pictures were reduced from 35-mm. 
originals and are normally withheld from 
exhibition for a year after the release 
of the 35-mm. originals. Total avail- 
able 16-mm. entertainment films, in- 
cluding shorts, are estimated at between 
400 and 500. 

During the year ended July 31, 1948, 
the Bombay Board of Film Censors ex- 
amined 70 United States and 10 Indian 
16-mm. features. Commercial exhibi- 
tion of 16-mm. entertainment films are 
virtually banned in places where 35-mm. 
theaters are in operation. This is at- 
tributed to the reluctance of film dis- 
tributors to release 16-mm. films for ex- 
hibition in such places, inasmuch as they 
fear that the earnings from 35-mm. pic- 
tures would be affected thereby. There 
are at present only 10 theaters fitted 
with 16-mm. equipment, 

Very few industrial establishments in 
India show movies to their employees. A 
prominent film distributor stated that 
not more than 15 factories provide regu- 
lar entertainment to their workers 
through 16-mm. films. About 50 private 
clubs have arrangements to exhibit 16- 
mm. pictures, and showings are often 
given at social gatherings by private in- 
dividuals. Rentals for 16-mm. movies 
vary, but on an average amount to 100 
rupees ($30) a day per feature. Short 
subjects are rented at 10 rupees ($3) per 
reel. In the case of commercial theaters, 
the distributor charges 50 percent of box 
office collections. 

Sixteen-millimeter entertainment films 
are not produced in India. A certain 
number of 35-mm. motion pictures are 
reduced to 16-mm. and re-recorded. Fa- 
cilities for reduction are available at 
three Bombay firms. Reducing costs are 
about 40 rupees ($12) and re-recording 
costs about 60 rupees ($18) per reel. It is 
estimated that 50 Indian 16-mm. features 
are currently in circulation. 
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There are countless villages and small 
towns in India which are not currently 
served by 35-mm. theaters. These offer 
a vast scope for the establishment of 
permanent or mobile 16-mm. theaters. 
No concerted effort appears to have been 
made to exploit the rural market, how- 
ever. Demand from the rural population 
will naturally be for Indian language 
pictures, which are quite insufficient. It 
is reported that difficulties in obtaining 
adequate supplies of unexposed films and 
equipment from abroad considerably 
hamper the development of the domestic 
industry. 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE FIJI ISLANDS 


Total foreign-exchange demand cre- 
ated by film rentals and purchases in 
the Fiji Islands in 1947 is estimated at 
8,000 Fiji pounds. This does not include 
freight and insurance. This figure is 
based upon informal estimates currently 
supplied by local film distributors, and 
compares with approximately 7,300 Fiji 
pounds in 1946. 

Inasmuch as most films shown in Fiji 
are imported from New Zealand, local 
distributors are currently faced with a 
25 percent increase in film costs because 
of the recent appreciation of the New 
Zealand pound to parity with sterling. 
Local contracts are payable in New 
Zealand pounds. 

New Zealand distributors have indi- 
cated that they will attempt to make 
arrangements whereby the Fiji dealers 
will not suffer the whole 25 percent loss. 
One prominent film importer in Fiji has 
passed along a 20 percent increase to the 
colony’s outlying theaters. 

The problem of Fiji distributors is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
New Zealand pound’s appreciation has 
increased the cost of several classes of 
foodstuffs to the Fiji public, particularly 
low-income consumers, so that the latter 
may have less money to spend on motion 
pictures. One large local theater re- 
ported a considerable decrease in the 
sales of low-price tickets during Sep- 
tember. Representation has been made 
to the Fiji government advocating that 
this situation be met by a reduction in 
the amusement tax on the lower-priced 
tickets, but no action of this nature is 
expected. 

The number of theaters in Fiji rose 
from 14 to 16 by the addition of Grant’s 
theater at Nadi Airport and Grant’s 
theater at Tavua, with approximately 
350 seats each. Total seating capacity 
for the 16 theaters is estimated to be 
5,664. In 1947 one United States feature 
film was rejected by the Motion Picture 
Censorship Board because it showed bank 
robbers and a jail break. An Indian pic- 
ture was not presented for censorship 
but was rejected in advance by a dis- 
tributor as tending to create Hindu- 
Muslim friction. 


It is estimated that approximately 325 
feature films are imported into the Fiji 
Islands annually, with United States 
films accounting for about 70 percent of 
all screenings, Indian films accounting 
for 25 percent, and British films the 
other 5 percent. Annual gross income of 
motion-picture theaters is approxi- 
mately 41,427 Fiji pounds ($151,813). 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


During the period July 1 to August 31, 
1948, 62 feature films were submitted to 
the Netherlands Censorship Board for 
review. Of these films, 34 were United 
States productions, 12 British, 8 Russian, 
5 French, 1 Danish, and 2 Italian. No 
feature film was rejected. 

Shooting of both the English and Neth- 
erlands versions of the film “But Not In 
Vain” at the Duivendrechtschekade Cine- 
tone Studios is almost completed. It is 
expected that this film will be ready for 
release in early 1949. Production has 
not yet started on “Textile and Love” 
which has been announced as the next 
feature to be made at the Cinetone 
studios. Among the subsidies for cultural 
purposes in the recently published budget 
is one for 100,000 guilders for the newly 
reestablished Netherlands film industry. 
It is pointed out that each Netherlands 
film shown here reduces the amount of 
foreign exchange needed to import films 
from abroad. 

Exhibitors have been complaining that 
recently film attendance has dropped 
considerably. This decrease has worked 
particular hardship on large theaters 
which employ orchestras. Under the 
amusement-tax laws passed in 1947 they 
are allowed to charge 0.25 guilder more 
than the regular admission price if they 
maintain an orchestra and show one act 
of vaudeville, of which amount 0.08 
guilder goes for taxes. With the de- 
creased attendance, the remaining 0.17 
guilder is sometimes too little even to 
pay the heavier operating expenses that 
go with an orchestra. (One guilder= 
about 38 cents United States currency.) 
With these facts in mind the large the- 
aters in Amsterdam, The Hague, and 
Rotterdam have recently announced 
their decision to discharge the orchestras 
and to discontinue vaudeville. This step 
was immediately protested by the Neth- 
erlands Actors Association, who have re- 
quested the Government to take steps to 
allow the continuation of live entertain- 
ment. Inthe meantime, the Tuschinski- 
Royal theater circuit, the largest affected 
group in Amsterdam, has agreed to con- 
tinue the employment of orchestras un- 
til the end of the year. The Actors As- 
sociation has announced that it hopes 
a satisfactory arrangement will have 
been reached by that time. It is esti- 
mated that 240 artists and musicians in 
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Amsterdam, earning a joint annual sal- 
ary of 550,000 guilders, would be affected. 
There are three theaters in Amsterdam, 
one in The Hague, and three in Rotter- 
dam with live entertainment. 


MOoTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN PARAGUAY 


At present, 26 motion-picture theaters 
are operating in Paraguay as compared 
with 16 in 1947. Three new theaters 
have been opened in Asuncion and 7 in 
the interior. The newly established 
theaters are for the most part small 
open-air, second-run houses with an 
average seating capacity of 200 to 300 
persons. Total seating capacity of all 
theaters in Paraguay is estimated at 
11,000. New theater equipment was pur- 
chased by 5 of the recently opened the- 
aters. These machines were all of 
United States manufacture. The re- 
maining theaters opened in the past year 
installed used or reconditioned equip- 
ment generally of European origin. 
Stringent currency-control measures ex- 
ercise by the Bank of Paraguay will in 
all probability keep imports of all types 
of motion-picture equipment at a low 
level during 1948. Any important sale 
of new theater motion-picture equip- 
ment will be largely limited to the mod- 
ern theater now under construction in 
Asuncion. 

Admission fees have been increased by 
50 to 100 percent over 1947 prices. Cur- 
rent admission prices in Asuncion the- 
aters offering first-run pictures range 
from 2 to 2.50 guaranies, and second-run 
theaters charge from 0.80 to 1.20 
guaranies (3.09 guaranies=$l1 United 
States currency at official Bank of Para- 
guay rate of exchange). 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS BEING BUILT 
IN POLAND 


Five new motion-picture-theater build- 
ings with a total seating capacity of 5,000 
persons will be constructed in Warsaw, 
the Polish Press reports. By the 
theaters’ giving four shows daily, 20,000 
people will be able to attend each day. 
A five-story building to be used for offices, 
and experimental studios of the Polish 
Film Enterprise (Film Polski) will also 
be constructed. This building will also 
have facilities for motion-picture shows. 
Film Polski will shortly begin construc- 
tion of a sixth theater in the Saska-Kepa 
suburb of Warsaw where there is now 
no motion-picture theater. 

Construction plans have recently been 
approved for a modern motion-picture 
theater in Poznan, to accommodate 1,100 
persons and to be equipped for television. 
There will be a children’s theater in 
the basement seating 300. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During September 1948, the Swedish 
censors passed 43 feature motion-pic- 
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ture films, of which 32 were “children 
prohibited” and 11 “children permit- 
ted.”” Of the 32 films passed for adults 
only, 16 were United States productions, 
4 were Swedish, 7 French, 2 British, with 
1 each coming from Denmark, CzZecho- 
slovakia, and Germany. Of the 11 fea- 
tures passed for exhibition to children, 5 
were United States films, 2 British, with 1 
each from Sweden, France, Norway, and 
Russia. Two United States feature films 
were rejected during the month, because 
of the so-called “gangster mentality” 
and “disregard of law” exhibited therein. 
One of these was subsequently accepted 
after revision. 


ENTERTAINMENT MOTION PICTURES IN 
SYRIA 


All importers in Syria must now 
possess foreign exchange in order to get 
import licenses, which will be issued 
only for selected essential commodities. 
The new regulations are not expected to 
have any immediate effect on the im- 
portation of motion pictures, inasmuch 
as films are now leased from agencies in 
Beirut, Lebanon, and charges are paid 
in Lebanese’ pounds. However, if 
Lebanon adopts similar legislation or the 
present Customs Union is not extended, 
it will be necessary to effectuate some 
new arrangement with the Syrian au- 
thorities. Information is not yet avail- 
able as to whether motion-picture films 
will be excluded from the list of essential 
commodities. 

Of some significance to future develop- 
ments is the apparent trend of United 
States film companies toward selling 
films outright to Beirut theater owners 
having outlets in Syria and Lebanon, 
rather than leasing them on a percent- 
age basis. One theater manager reports 
that two major United States film com- 
panies adopted this policy during 1948. 

During the period January through 
August 1948 a total of 330 films of all 
types were censored in Syria, 236 of 
which were United States productions, 
39 Egyptian, 20 French, 20 British, 8 
Italian, 3 German, 3 Turkish, and 1 
Indian. Only 1 film, a British feature, 
was rejected by the Censorship Board 
during that period. 

Inasmuch as all entertainment films 
exhibited in Syria are censored, the cen- 
sorship statistics provide an accurate 
index of exhibitions as well. Thus, dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1948, United 
States titles comprised almost 72 per- 
cent of all films shown, approximately 
the same as during the full year of 1947. 
The principal loser during 1948 was 
Egyptian films, British and French pro- 
ductions filling the gap. A small num- 
ber of Ita'ian films also began to appear 
on the market. Of greatest significance 
for United States film producers is the 
growing importance of British films on 


the Syrian market. They are becoming 
increasingly popular and_ exhibitions 
during 1948 will probably double those 
of 1947. 

It is estimated that each United States 
feature film grosses an average of about 
S£7,000 (2.185 Syrian pounds=US$1 at 
the legal rate or about S£3.60—$1 on the 
free market). On the basis of about 239 
feature films annually, gross receipts 
would be about S£1,600,000. It is impos. 
sible to estimate what percentage of this 
gross actually reaches United States film 
companies, although lease charges paid 
to Beirut distributors generally run from 
30 to 40 percent of the gross. 

Construction has begun On one new 
theater in Damascus, and the operation 
of another theater has been temporarily 
suspended. There are now 41 theaters in 
Syria with an estimated seating capacity 
of about 21,000. Theater owners report 
unusually heavy reduction in attendance 
at Damascus theaters during the past 
few months and especially during August 
following the Israeli bombing raid that 
took place in July. Films most preferred 
are dramas, preferably with action. Un- 
duly complicated plots make it difficult 
for the nonEnglish speaking audience to 
follow the dialog, as the Arabic subtitles 
are fragmentary and frequently difficult 
to read. 


PROPOSED REGULATION OF THEATER ADMIS- 
SIONS IN CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


The Committee for the Revision and 
Coordination of Municipal Ordinances in 
Caracas, Venezuela, is reported to have 
completed a study of an ordinance on 
public entertainments An important 
feature of the proposed ordinance will 
include a regulation governing prices of 
theater tickets, motion-picture admis- 
sions, and other public functions. The 
proposal will require approval by the 
Municipal Council before becoming effec- 
tive. The Caracas press has recently 
carried numerous complaints about high 
theater admission prices, particularly for 
motion pictures, and an attempt has 
been made to obtain public support of 
a boycott of movie theaters which main- 
tain advanced price scales. Admissions 
to first-run theaters, both down-town 
and suburban, at present range from 2 
to 4 bolivares ($0.60 to $1.20 United 
States currency), with higher prices fre- 
quently charged for outstanding produc- 
tions. 





Machinery items exported from Italy 
in the first 7 months of 1948 included 
7,516 metric tons of machine tools, 3,847 
tons of textile machinery, 842 tons of 
ball bearings and parts, and 398 tons of 
tractors. Imports of machine tools in 
the period January—July 1948 totaled 794 
metric tons. 
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Batavia-Shanghai Air 
Service Opened by KLM 


The KLM (‘Royal Dutch Airlines) 
opened a new air service between Bata- 
via, Java, and Shanghai, China, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1948. The American Consul- 
ate General at Batavia advises that for 
the present the service will have one 
flight a week leaving Batavia on Thurs- 
day and arriving in Shanghai on Friday, 
with the return flight leaving Shanghai 
on Sunday and arriving in Batavia on 
Monday. An overnight stop will be made 
at Bangkok, Siam, each way. This new 
service completes the connection between 
New York, Amsterdam, and Shanghai, 
since the service from Shanghai to Ba- 
tavia permits immediate connections at 
Bangkok with the Batavia-Amsterdam- 
New York line 


New Brunswick, Canada. 
Gets Added Power Supply 


An addition of 16,750 horsepower has 
been made to the power supply of New 
Brunswick, Canada, by the completion of 
a $2,000,000 plant at Chatham. The of- 
ficial opening of the new installation was 
on November 9, 1948, according to the 
American Consulate at St. John’s. 

Northumberland, Kent, and West- 
moreland Counties will be served by the 
Chatham plant. A 70-mile transmission 
line to Moncton has been completed; an- 
other line to Nelson on the Miramichi 
River is being built. The power from the 
plant can also be diverted to serve south- 
ern New Brunswick, if the need arises. 

The Chatham plant was started on 
September 1, 1946, by the New Brunswick 
Power Commission, which has been ex- 
panding its power potential since early 
1947. The Commission, a provincial gov- 
ernment body, controlled 38,190 horse- 
power in 1947. With the operation of the 
Chatham plant at 16,750 horsepower and 
the impending completion of the 2,680- 
horsepower installation at Shippegan, 
the Commission’s plant capacity will 
reach 62,195 horsepower before the end 
of the year 

Electricity from the plant will be 
Steam-generated, with coal supplied by 
the nearby Minto fields. 
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Plans for the new unit call for opera- 


tions at 3,600 revolutions per minute, 
generating at 6,900 volts with steam at 
600 pounds per square inch and 825 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The steam generator 
is rated at 140,000 pounds of steam per 
hour at 605 pounds per square inch and 
835 degrees F. 

The turbines were manufactured in 
England. 

Additional high-tension lines will be 
constructed into Minto to Fredericton; 
tenders have been asked for the clearing 
of the right-of-way. The planned 32- 
mile line will eventually be extended to 
Woodstock. 


Albania’s Durazzo-Tirana 
Railroad Nears Completion 


Completion of the 37-kilometer stand- 
ard-gage Durazzo-Tirana railroad now 
awaits only the laying of the rails “which 
will be sent soon by the Soviet Union,” 
according to an official Albanian source. 

“The acts * * * of the Yugoslav 
technicians have not diminished the 
spirit of the [24,000 young men and wo- 
men volunteers]; on the contrary, after 
the departure of these technicians the 
elan and the enthusiasm of the young 
people mounted even more,” it is stated. 

Most of the volunteer workers, com- 
prising 128 brigades, are said to have 
brought to their work experience acquired 
in the construction of the motor road 
Kukes-Peshkupi (running about 40 kilo- 
meters along the valley of the southern 
Drin) and the Darres-Pegin railroad (ap- 
parently a reconstruction job). 


Finland Lifts Restrictions on 
Foreign Air-Mail Postage 


A circular from the Board of Posts and 
Telegraphs to postmasters in Finland an- 
nounces alleviation as of November l, 
1948, of the restrictions on foreign air- 
mail postage, according to the American 
Legation at Helsinki. 

On air mail from Finland destined to 
European countries the weight limits on 
each type of first-class mail shall be as 
fixed in the World Postal Agreement. For 
other than European countries the limit 
is 100 grams. Letters are preferably to 
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be written on air-mail paper with corre- 
sponding envelopes, but acceptance by 
the post office shall not be denied because 
of failure to comply with this stipulation. 

Packages weighing not over 2.5 kilo- 
grams may now be accepted for trans- 
portation by air mail to the following 
countries: United States, Andorra, Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Iceland, Great Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Uruguay. Prior 
approval of the Bank of Finland, ob- 
tained by the sender, is necessary for air- 
mail packages exceeding the 2.5-kilogram 
weight limit. 

For special reasons, for instance in the 
case of important business matters, local 
postmasters may grant exceptions to re- 
strictions on letter mail to non-European 
countries. For continuous application, 
such exceptional permission shall be ap- 
plied for (in writing) from the Bureau 
of Foreign Communications in the Fin- 
nish Board of Posts and Telegraphs. 


Belgian Congo Power System 
Adds New Transmission Line 


A new transmission line, about 41 
miles long, has been added to the 120,- 
000-volt system in the Belgian Congo. 
It joins the Francqui hydroelectric 
plant with the Jadotville-Elizabethville 
branch, by-passing Jadotville, thus re- 
ducing power losses and improving the 
efficiency of the operations. 

The American Consulate at Elizabeth- 
ville reports further that the new Bia 
hydroelectric plant being erected down- 
stream from the Francqui plant, on the 
Lufira, is progressing satisfactorily. 


Chain of Radio Transmitting 
Stations Opened in Denmark 


A Danish chain of radio transmitting 
stations operating under the British-con- 
structed Decca Navigator System was 
opened for public use on October 15, 1948, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Copenhagen. 

There are four stations comprising the 
Danish chain. The principal or “Master” 
station is located at Nordby heath on the 
island of Sams¢ in the Kattegat. The 
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Preliminary Survey Ordered on New Railway Link in South India 


By RAYMOND J. BECKER, American Consulate General, Madras, India 


Mysore State, essentially a part of South India. is indirectly connected by rail with the 
Mysore has direct lines leading to connections with both the easterly 
and westerly parts of North India; yet, by rail, Mysore’s connections with the rest of 
South India are funneled through Bangalore and partially through Madras City before 
junction can be made with the rail network which covers the areas south and southeast 
Trafic originating near Mysore City, for instance, and destined for the 
Malabar Coast must first go northeast to Bangalore, then east to the nearest railroad 
necessitating a considerable detour and a transfer due to gage 
If the traffic is destined for Travancore State, two gage transfers are necessary. 

To bridge the gap between the southerly terminus of the Mysore State Railway and 
the railway network of southernmost India, it is now proposed to construct a line directly 
connecting the two systems. The Government of India has ordered an engineering survey 
of the proposed line which, running through 5,000-foot hills, will connect Mysore City 
through Mettupalayam with Coimbatore, important textile and railway center, offering 
access to both the railway networks of the extreme South and the Malabar Coast. 

The project poses problems of differing gage. inasmuch as the Mysore State Railway 
is of meter gage and the Madras & Southern Mahratta line at Mettupalayam is of broad 
It is proposed to circumvent this problem. so far as providing direct connection 
with the South Indian Railway meter-gage lines is concerned, by adding a third rail on 
the Mettupalayam-Coimbatore sector of the broad-gage, converting it to a combination 
The South Indian Railway, of meter gage, provides the 
extreme south of India with a railway network and also connections with the Ceylon 
Government Railways via the ferry across the Adam’s Bridge Straits. 

The junction of the proposed route with the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
at Mettupalayam, insofar as connections with the Malabar Coast are concerned, will 
still occasion inconvenience by virtue of the necessity for transferral of freight and pas- 
sengers onto the trains running on the broad-gage line to Mangalore along the Malabar 


However, it is expected that the new route, covering a distance of only 80 miles, will 
help greatly in expediting Mysore State’s connections with the southern tip of India 
by obviating the necessity for the long roundabout rail route through Bangalore or truck 
and bus connections through the Nilgiri Hills. 








three auxiliary or “Slave” stations are 
located as follows: The “Green Slave” 
near Hojer on the western coast of South 
Jutland; the “Purple Slave’ near Hjer- 
ring in North Jutland; and the “Red 
Slave” on the island of Mven, off the 
southeastern coast of Zealand. Ware- 
houses stocked with Decca equipment 
and spare parts for ship receivers have 
been established in Aerhus, Skagen, Esb- 
jerg, and Copenhagen. 


Netherlands Shipping Lines 
Open Inter-American Service 


The Holland America Line and Van 
Nievelt Goudriaan & Co.’s shipping com- 
pany, both of Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
will open a joint cargo service from New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and New- 
port News to the east coast of South 
America under the name Holland Inter- 
america Line. The American Consulate 
at Rotterdam reports further that for the 
present four Victory vessels have been 
assigned to maintain this _ service, 
namely, the S. S. Arendedijk and Ak- 
krundlik of the Holland America Line 
and the S. S. Alwaki and Alpherat of 
Van Nievelt Goudriaan & Co. The first 
sailing was scheduled to take place from 
New York on December 8, 1948. In the 
beginning the line will have sailings 
every 3 weeks, but the intention is to 
offer fortnightly departures as soon as 
conditions warrant. In South America 
the vessels of the Holland Interamerica 
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Line will call at Recife, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Santos in Brazil, Monte- 
video in Uruguay, and Buenos Aires in 
Argentina. 


Renamed Argentine Railroads 
Honor Heroes and Statesmen 


By a decree of the Executive Power on 
October 21, the traditional names of the 
Argentine railways have been discarded 
and replaced by those of Argentine 
Statesmen and military heroes. The 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires re- 
ports that in future the following desig- 
nations will apply: 


Ferrocarril Nacional General San Martin 
(formerly Ferrocarril de Buenos Aires al 
Pacifico); 

Ferrocarril Nacional General 
(formerly Ferrocarril del Estado); 

Ferrocarril Nacional General Bartolomé 
Mitre (formerly Ferrocarril Central Argen- 
tino); 

Ferrocarril Nacional 
(formerly Ferrocarril de 
Nordeste Argentino 

Ferrocarril Nacional General Roca (for- 
merly Ferrocarril del Sud) 

Ferrocarril Nacional Domingo Faustin¢ 
Sarmiento (formerly Ferrocarril Oeste); 

Ferrocarril Nacional Patagonico (the pres- 
ent Patagonian lines) 


Belgrano 


General Urquiza 


Entre Rios and 


Subsequent to this decision, the Secre- 
tariat of Transport decided for purposes 
of maximum functional efficiency to re- 
group the branch and subsidiary lines. 
Briefly, the reorganization, which be- 
comes effective on January 1, 1949, is in 
accordance with the following outline: 


San Martin Railway: Transandine Railway 
and the following branch lines: Kilometer 
1072/3-Paso de los Andes, Pedro Vargas. 


Malargue, Junin-Pergamino, and 
Venado Tuerto. 

Bartolomé Mitre Railway: Rosario-Capitan 
Castro section of the Rosario-Puerto Bel- 
grano line and the La Carlota-Villa Maria 
line 

General Urquiza Railway: The eastern lines 
of the former State Railways 

General Roca Railway: The San Antonio- 
Nahuel Huapi line and the following branch 
lines: San Antonio Oeste-Patagones, Gen- 
eral Lorenzo Vintter-Coronel Francisco Sosa, 
and Ing. Jacobacci-Esquel, as well as the 
Bahia Blanca-Capitan Castro section of the 
Rosario-Puerto Belgrano line 

Sarmiento Railway: The Merlo-Lobos Junc- 
tion branch of the former Southern Railway 
and the following branches of the Bahia 
Blanca and North Western Railway: Huinca 
Renanco-Darragueira, Maza-Cereales, Maza- 
Tres Lomas, Rivera-Salliquelo, Rivera- 
Doblas, Rivera-Carhue, Darragueira-Remeco, 
and Guatrache-Alpachiri 

General Belgrano Railway: The Patagonian 
lines and the former Midland Railway 


Rufino- 


Progress Reported on New 
Reservoir for Fiji Islands 


Considerable progress has been made 
during 1948 on the new water supply for 
Nausori, Fiji Islands. The reservoir is 
being constructed on the top of a hill on 
the west bank of the river. Water will be 
pumped to the reservoir from the Rewa 
River, chlorinated, filtered, and then 
reticulated to the consumers. The ca- 
pacity of the installation will be 18,000 
gallons of water per hour, when com- 
pleted 


Electric Power Output on 
The Increase in Luxembourg 


Electric power for Luxembourg is pro- 
duced by the country’s steel industry 
Power production continues to rise, as 
shown by the annual comparison based 
on the monthly average output during 
1946, 1947, and the first half of 1948, 


which follows: , 
Kilowatt-hours 


1946 27, 673, 391 
1947 34, 126, 933 
1948 (first 6 months) 43, 293, 600 


Radio Broadcasting Ranks 
As Big Business in Mexico 


tadio broadcasting in Mexico has at- 
tained the rank of “big business” within 
the past year, according to the Amerl- 
can Embassy at Mexico City. Of im- 
portant significance in the field of Mexi- 
can broadcasting-station 
the use of high power by Mexico City 
trend 
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broadcasters and the 
toward the use of still higher power. 
Station XEX, Mexico City, operating on 
a frequency of 730 kc. for the past 8 
months, is now building a second 250,000- 
watt transmitter This transmitter, 
when completed, will be connected in 
parallel to the existing 250,000-watt 
transmitter—this resulting in a total 
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power output of 500,000 watts. Station 
XEW, also in Mexico City, which oper- 
ates on a frequency of 900 kc., and is at 
present licensed to operate on a trans- 
mitter with an output of 180,000 watts, is 
constructing a new transmitter with a 


power output of 400,000 watts. There 
are 180 radio broadcasting stations 
using long-wave and 18 using short- 


wave facilities. 

Five radio broadcasting networks are 
in operation in Mexico—XEW with 80 
affiliates; Radio Mil network with 
XEDY, the key station with 13 affiliates; 
XEB network with 12 affiliates; XEQ net- 
work with 35 affiliates and the Radio 
Programas de Mexico network with 24 
affiliates. 

Advertising by radio is increasing, but 
newspapers and magazines are the 
greater media for advertising. 


Netherlands West Indies 
Telegraph Traftie Doubled 


In Curacao, Netherlands West Indies, 
the volume of telegraphic traffic of the 
Government Radio and Telephone Serv- 
ice during 1947 was a'most double that 
for 1939, according to reports reaching 
the American Consulate General at 
Curacao. The following statistics are for 
1947: Received, 118,802 cables compris- 
ing 2,237,715 words; sent, 105,471 cables 
comprising 2,021,644 words 

Comparative figures for the radiotele- 
phone traffic for the years 1944 and 1947 
are as follows: 1944, 714 incoming calls 
of 3,454 minutes duration, 1,365 outgoing 
calls of 7,439 minutes duration; 1947, 
3,197 incoming calls of 13,815 minutes 
duration; and 4,173 outgoing calls last- 
ing 21,887 minutes. 

Curacao now maintains direct wireless 
telegraph communications with Amster- 
dam, Aruba, Barbados, Bonaire, New 
York, Paramaribo, Puerto Rico ‘San 
Juan and La Ensenada), Saba, St. Eusta- 
tius, St. Martin, and Venezuela (Caracas 
and Puerto Cabello); radiotelephone 
communications with Amsterdam, Aruba, 
Bonaire, New York, Paramaribo, Saba, 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, St. Eustatius 
and St. Martin. 

In addition to the above commercial 
communications there are also separate 
radiotelephone and 
tions for air traffic with Amsterdam, 
Aruba, Barranquilla, Bonaire, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Kingston (Jamaica), La Guaira, 
Maracaibo, Miami ‘Fla.), Paramaribo, 
St. Martin, and Trinidad. 


telegraph connec- 


Chilean Engineers Study 
Vast Plan for Irrigation 

Allegedly in line with a suggestion 
emanating from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
following upon informal conversations 
carried on by a retiring Chilean director 
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Motor-Tourist Ban Lifted for Western Germany 


Private car owners to be allowed to enter and drive through the Western Zones 
of Germany, according to an airgram recently received from the Office of the U. S. 
The ban at present in force on the issuance of transit 
permits to private car owners for such transit journeys was lifted as of November 1, 1948. 

The driver and passengers of private cars entering the Bizone or French Zone of 
Occupation are required to have in their possession proper travel documents issued by 
the Military Permit Officer of the country in which their journey originates. 

Drivers of private vehicles must be able to produce a driving license and vehicle reg- 
istration card issued by the country of origin, both of which should have German trans- 
An international driving permit is acceptable. 
de Passage must also be carried, and drivers must show evidence of adequate Third- 


Hotel and restaurant facilities for these transitees will be available at a limited number 
with more available in the very near future 
J. E No facilities are at present available in the French 
Zone, but this should occasion no hardship, as the time required to transit the French 


Hotel accommodation and restaurant facilities will be paid for in pound-sterling instru- 
ments in the British Zone and in dollar instruments in the U. S. Zone. 

Drivers will be able to purchase gasoline, oil, and lubricant coupons at C. C. 
Bureaus in the British Zone for pound-sterling instruments and for dollar instruments 
_S. Zone from the Deutsche Reise Biiro. These coupons are honored at German 


Emergency vehicle repairs can be effected at German garages by means of German 
. C. G. Travel Bureaus in the British Zone and from U. S. Army 
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of the Bank, local public-works engi- 
neers are studying a vast plan for the 
irrigation of the northern and central 
zones of Chile, with a view to the coun- 
try’s being granted a loan equivalent to 
some 100,000,000 pesos to finance the 
project. 


New Hydroelectric Project 
To Open in North Scotland 


It has been announced that the first 
of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board schemes will shortly come into 
operation at Lochalsh, Glen Uslain, Ross- 
shire. The American Consulate at Glas- 
gow advises that the project, started 2 
years ago, will have a capacity of 500 
kilowatts and an annual output of 1,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. 

At a press conference in Glasgow on 
September 14, 1948, Alfred Robins, Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Fuel, predicted that electricity cuts 
might again become necessary in Scot- 
land during the forthcoming winter. By 
staggering the hours of industrial load, 
Mr. Robins stated that cuts might be 
kept at a minimum. 


Buenos Aires-to-Colon 
River Service Reopened 


The Secretariat of Transport of Argen- 
tina has reestablished river service be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Colon for pas- 
sengers, express, and light cargo. It will 
be recalled that on August 39, with 
Dodero’s suspension of services on the 
Uruguay River (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for September 25, 1948), the 
Secretariat assumed responsibility for 
the continuation of transport connec- 


tions to the affected ports and cities, and 
put into effect a plan of coordinated 
operations which did not include river 
services for passenger traffic. The 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires re- 
ports further that for the operation of 
the service, the Ministry of War has made 
available the transport Ushuaia. The 
ship leaves Buenos Aires for Colon 
(with a stop at Concepcion del Uruguay) 
every Monday and Thursday at 1 p. m., 
and leaves Colon on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days at 6 p. m. 


Rail Line in India 
Opened for Traffic 


The newly constructed 35-mile rail 
section on the East Punjab Railway be- 
tween Rupar and Talaura was recently 
opened for traffic, according to the 
American Embassy at New Delhi. This 
section is primarily intended to facilitate 
the expeditious completion of the Bhakra 
Dam and Nangal Canal Power projects, 
which are expected to serve as the basis 
of future industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of the East Punjab and neigh- 
boring states. It will also aid in develop- 
ing the territory adjoining the lower 
Himalayas. 


New Portuguese Irrigation 
Dam to Supply Electricity 


On October 10, President Carmona 
inaugurated what the press reports as 
Portugal’s largest irrigation dam at 
Idanha-a-Nova on the Rio Ponsul about 
18 miles northeast of Castelo Branco 
in north-Central Portugal near the 
Spanish frontier. According to the 
American Embassy at Lisbon, this dam 
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and its subsidiary works, which cost just 
over $3,000,000, will supply irrigation 
water for 8,000 hectares in four areas 
in the dam’s vicinity. Besides the irri- 
gation which should prove of particular 
value in the high-semiarid region near 
Spain, the project will develop an aver- 
age of 7,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity per year. 

Studies of the quantity of water avail- 
able from 1934 through 1943 indicate a 
maximum annua! electrical production of 
8,621,000 kilowatt-hours and a minimum 
of 4,822,000 kilowatt-hours. Since the 
two pumping stations for irrigation 
water will require 1,611,000 kilowatt- 
hours, surplus power available to the 
general public is expected to range from 
3,211,000 to 5,500,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually, of which at least 2,000,000 will 
be available during the dry season from 
April to October. Inauguration of this 
project should encourage industrializa- 
tion of this border region as well as a 
more stable and profitable agriculture. 


Waterworks System, Habana 


The municipality of Habana, Cuba, 
has renewed its efforts to obtain ap- 
proval of a plan to rebuild the city’s 
waterworks system involving an outlay 
of $26,000,000. 


Phototelegraphic Service 
Inaugurated in Portugal 


The inauguration of phototelegraphic 
service between Portugal and the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, and Argentina was recently an- 
nounced by the Portuguese Radio Mar- 
coni Co. This service will, it is claimed. 
transmit printed, typewritten, and 
handwritten material as well as drawings 
and photographs. 


Contract Awarded To Study 
Ecuadoran Highway Project 


The contract for the engineering 
studies to be made on the Quevedo- 
Manta highway in Ecuador is to be 
awarded to the J. A. Jones Construc- 
tion Co. (Pan American Engineering & 
Construction Co.) which is at present en- 
gaged in constructing two other high- 
Ways in Ecuador, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

A technical commission, composed of 
the Minister of Public Works, the Sub- 
secretary of Public Works, the Director 
of Public Works, and the Chief of High- 
way Affairs, it was announced, judged 
the Jones Co.’s bid of 873,207 sucres 
(US$64,682, at the official selling rate of 
13.50 sucres per dollar) to be the most 
advantageous for the Government. The 
bid, covering studies to be completed 
within a period of 5 months on an ex- 
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Automobile Tourists to Chile 
Urged To Obtain Interna- 
tional Customs Pass Before 
Departure 


American tourists taking their cars to 
Chile are cautioned to obtain, prior to 
departure from the United States, an 
international customs pass from an in- 
ternational automobile-club affiliate. If 
this procedure is not followed, customs 
authorities in Chile require bond of ap- 
proximately $200 to $300 (in pesos) for 
cars and $500 for motorcycles. Facilities 
for obtaining this bond at the border are 
extremely limited. The American Em 
bassy at Santiago reports several recent 
cases of American automobile tourists 
encountering up to 2 weeks’ delay cleat 
ing automobiles at the Arica custom 
house. 











pected 170 miles of highway, is divided 
as follows: 669,060 sucres for studies on 
the section on which no work has been 
done, 171,112.50 sucres for the partially 
completed section, and 33,034.50 sucres 
for the plans for bridges, culverts, and 
the like. 


Argentina and Netherlands 
Sign Air Service Agreement 


The Governments of Argentina and 
the Netherlands recently signed an 
agreement authorizing the initiation of 
commercial air services between Buenos 
Aires and Amsterdam, according to the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires. As 
a result of this agreement, it will now be 
possible for the Argentine carrier Flota 
Aerea Mercante Argentina (FAMA) to 
open direct services to Amsterdam and 
for the Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) to 
transfer its South American terminal 
from Montevideo, Uruguay, to Buenos 
Aires. 


Dutch Rapidly Increasing 
Malay Archipelago Fleet 


The merchant shipping tonnage of the 
Netherlands’ steamship lines serving the 
Malay Archipelago is rapidly reaching 
prewar strength. Shipping companies 
of the Netherlands who conducted busi- 
ness in or to the Archipelago had an 
aggregate fleet of 90 ships in 1940 with 
a tonnage of 879,686 gross tons. At pres- 
ent the fleet totals 860,021 gross tons with 
another 122,779 tons on order. The fleet 
is expected to exceed its prewar strength 
by the end of 1948. 


New Zealand Engineers 
Estimate Power Supply 


A special report by six leading North 
Island, New Zealand, electric-power 
engineers estimates that in 1955 the 
power supply in North Island will fall 
short of demand by 18.4 percent, and in 


1960 the island will still be experiencing 


power shortages. According to the 
American Legation at Wellington, the 
committee forecasts that the natural de- 
mand for electric power will rise from 
135,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1949 to 
629,000,000 in 1955. The report also 
points out, among other things, that the 
annual increase of kilowatt-hours al]- 
lowed to the supply authorities will need 
to be restricted to 4 percent for the next 
4 years with tighter restrictions on peak 
loads and further that if a dry year is 
experienced the restrictions will be much 
more severe and will cause considerable 
economic upset. 

Early in September, the Minister of 
Public Works announced the resumption 
of power restrictions in North Island, 
Consumption was about 8 percent above 
the allocation, and low water reserve 
levels did not warrant the continuance 
of that excess. 

The second unit of 16,000 kilowatts is 
under test at the Kaitawa hydroelectric 
plant in North Island. The Minister in 
Charge of the State Hydroelectric De- 
partment stated that the extra 16,000 
kilowatts would not be fed into the North 
Island power system until the fissures in 
Lake Waikaremoana were sealed to en- 
sure a constant supply of water. The 
other unit at the Kaitawa Central is 
operating at capacity. 


Telephone Demand Far Ahead 
of Installations in Denmark 


The number of newly installed tele- 
phones in Denmark in 1948 will amount 
to about 20,000. Because of shortages of 
materials, the telephone companies 
maintain extensive waiting lists of appli- 
cants for new telephones. Early in 1948 
these waiting lists included about 100,- 
000 applicants. Despite the increased in- 
stallations of new telephones in 1948, it 
is believed that this figure will remain 
unchanged by the end of the year. 

The American Embassy at Copenhagen 
reports further that the supply situa- 
tion with regard to raw materials now 
has eased somewhat, but it is doubtful 
whether the present production capacity 
of the plants can keep pace with the in- 
creased supplies. However, it is hoped 
that in 1949 it will be possible to install 
between 20,000 and 30,000 telephones. 

In the last normal prewar year, 1938, 
the number of new telephone subscribers 
was 13,052 





Telephone and postal facilities, water 
and electricity, railway sidings and 
roads are to be provided by the Ministry 
of Industries, Pakistan, for an estate of 
2,400 acres where it is expected a num- 
ber of industries will be set up. A fur- 
ther area of 2,645 acres has been ear- 
marked for future expansion. 
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Germany 1949 Industry Show 


As reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 11, 1948, an ex- 
hibition entitled “Germany °49 Industry 
Show” will be held this spring in the New 
York Museum of Science and Industry, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
This exposition will take place from April 
9 to 24, 1949. More than 20 industrial 
groups will be represented, and about 
350 German manufacturers will display 
German export goods to the general pub- 
lic and business buyers. 

Among various other items, there 
will be seen German products that were 
known in the United States before the 
war. There will be displays of toys, 
Christmas ornaments, silverware, china, 
optical and precision instruments, cam- 
eras, wooden handicraft, fancy articles, 
costume jewelery and dress ornaments, 
cuckoo clocks, leather goods, machinery, 
cutlery, electric-industrial instruments 
and apparatus, glassware, plastics, um- 
brellas, ceramics, fancy paper and art 
reproductions, fancy liquors, champagne 
and German wines, various novelty tex- 
tiles and processes for the dress, linen, 
and trimming trade, new weaves for the 
upholstery and drapery industries and 
the floor-covering trade, items of reli- 
gious devotion, musical instruments, 
pharmaceutical and cosmetical goods, 
and numerous other classes of merchan- 
dise. 

The German tourist trade will also be 
represented, and it will be stressed that 
accommodations of prewar standards are 
available in Germany for visitors from 
foreign countries. 

Information on this show can be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

Dr. Johannes Hanisch 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft Aussenhandel der 
Wirtschaft der Vereinigten Wirt- 
schaftsgebietes 

Frankfurt am Main 

Boerse, Zimmer 150 


International Trade Fair. 
Budapest 


A quarter of a million persons, of 
whom approximately 3,000 were from 
abroad, visited the International Traae 
Fair in Budapest between September 2 
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and 13, 1948. Eight hundred fifty-one 
Hungarian and foreign firms exhibited 
at that show. Foreign interest is report- 
ed to have been greatest in agricultural 
machinery, gas stoves, scales, hospital 
and sanitary equipment, locks and pad- 
locks, plumbing supplies, electrical equip- 
ment, aluminum office furniture, high- 
quality textiles, ready-made outerwear 
and underwear, leather and shoes, ce- 
ramics, plastics and plastic goods, and 
national art products. There were 276 
visitors from the United States reported 
present at the Fair, but not all the for- 
eigners who visited the Fair were com- 
mercial buyers. There were relatively 
few visitors from Eastern Europe—which 
is explained by the fact that the trade 
between these countries is carried out 
by state enterprises which use more di- 
rect means of market research. With a 
few exceptions, practically all goods ex- 
hibited were available for immediate or 
short-term delivery. 


International Automobile 
Show. London 


The Thirty-third—and most success- 
ful—International Automobile Show has 
just been concluded in London. An an- 
nual high spot for Britain’s motor indus- 
try since early in the century, the 1948 
show was the first to be held since 1938. 

Between October 27 and November 6, 
an estimated half-million people visited 
the exhibition, which was housed at Lon- 
don’s Earl’s Court, according to the Brit- 
ish Information Services. Main feature 
of the display were 280 automobile mod- 





New List of Forthcoming Fairs 
and Exhibitions Abroad 


The list of Forthcoming Fairs and 
Exhibitions Abroad dated August 10, 
1948, and its supplements have been 
revised and are replaced by a new list 
as of November 1948. Interested firms 
may obtain copies of this new list in 
mimeographed form either from the De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices or 
from the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 
Intelligence and Services Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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els, the vast majority being the latest cars 
of 32 British manufacturers. In addi- 
tion, 12 American, 6 French, and 1 Italian 
makes were on view. 

Closely related to car exhibits were dis- 
plays of specialized carriage and coach 
building by world-famous British firms. 
Other sections were devoted to caravans 
and light trailers, motorboats and ma- 
rine engines, accessories and components 
of all kinds, and transport service equip- 
ment. 

The United States is now Britain’s sec- 
ond largest automobile customer. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1948, Americans 
bought nearly 16,000 British cars, at a 
cost of about $14,800,000. Before the 
war, the United States never imported 
more than 1,100 British cars in any one 
year. Australia ranks first as an im- 
porter of British cars, taking nearly 40,- 
000 in the same period. 

While the British motoring public must 
wait between 12 and 30 months for the 
first delivery of new models, oversea buy- 
ers at the Automobile Show were, in 
nearly all cases, guaranteed consignment 
by the end of 1948. 

During the first day of the exhibition, 
more than £10,000,000 ($40,000,000) in 
foreign orders were booked, and it was 
expected that the final figures would 
reach £70,000,000 ($280,000,000) worth. 
Buyers came from the United States, Ar- 
gentina, Portugal, Australia, South 
Africa, Canada, and other oversea coun- 
tries. 


International Automobile 
Salon, Paris 


The annual International Automobile 
Salon of Paris, France, was held at the 
Grand Palais on the Champs Elysées 
from October 7 to 17, 1948. No efforts 
were spared by ranking European manu- 
facturers to exhibit at this great Euro- 
pean automotive event of the year (ex- 
cept by the Morris group in England, and 
the German and Austrian manufactur- 
ers who were barred). Most American 
manufacturers also displayed their cars. 

According to the Commissioner Gen- 
eral, Mr. Mautin, an estimated 1,000,000 
people saw the thousands of exhibits 
placed on display by the 950 exhibitors 
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from all over the world. Of this num- 
ber of exhibitors, 80 were automobile 
manufacturers, 44 of whom were foreign. 
Among these were 19 American build- 
ers, 14 English, 8 Italian, and 3 Czecho- 
slovak. There were 58 body builders in 
attendance, of whom 16 were builders of 
automobile bodies and 42 of truck bodies. 
There were also 93 motorcycle and bi- 
cycle manufacturers, of whom 15 were 
foreign, including 5 English, 4 Czecho- 
slovak, 3 Belgian, 2 Italian, and 1 Swiss. 

According to reports, the Citron’s new 
low- 
priced automobile was the focal point of 
It was closely followed 
in interest by the new Peugeot and Simca 
The Ford France’s new 12-horse- 
power “‘Vedette”’ also evoked popular in- 


2-horsepower, front-wheel-drive, 
popular interest. 


cars. 


terest. 


It is reported that at the time the 
Salon was opened, an announcement was 
made that for the first time since the 
war the free sale of automobiles would 
Although this was not 
officially confirmed, it was generally ac- 
cepted that a manufacturer, on the pres- 
certificates, 
would receive a license in blank to sell, 
without purchase permit, one car on the 
As a consequence, French 
manufacturers were in a position to take 
The actual 


be permitted. 


entation of three export 


home market. 


orders during the Salon. 
figures on the number of orders taken 
are not available. It is maintained, how- 
ever, that very few additional goods, such 
as large truck accessories and bicycles, 
were available for purchase. 


A catalog of exhibitors, three trade 
magazines, a copy of the trade paper 


“L’Argus de L’Automobile et des Locomo- 
tions,” pictures of some of the cars shown 
at the show, and a copy of the form to be 
filled out in request for space for the 
1948 event (as a sample), with the rules 
and regulations for participation, are 
available in the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, and will be 
loaned to interested firms upon request. 


**France Comes To You” 
Exposition at Chicago 


The “France Comes to You” Exposi- 
tion, a French travel and trade show 
sponsored by the French Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, is now 
scheduled to visit Chicago for the period 
from April 25 to May 6, 1949, inclusive. 
Space has been reserved at the LaSalle 
Hotel for that purpose. So far this same 
show has been presented in Boston and 
San Francisco. 


International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibition, 
London 


The fourteenth International Com- 
mercial Motor Transport Exhibition, 


Government of Eeuador Adopts Arbitration Clause for Al] 
lis International Transactions 


A significant development in the field 
of arbitration is embodied in the letter 
reproduced below: 


CONSULADO GENERAL DEL ECUADOR 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
CCTOBER 26, 1948 
The Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y 
Attention: Mr. Geo. N. Butler, Executive 
Secretary 
DEAR Sirs: I beg to refer to the exchange 
of correspondence and the various conver- 
sations sustained between your goodselves 
and the writer in connection with the adop- 
tion of the Arbitration Clause by the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador in all its international 
transactions. I am happy to say that having 
completed a careful study of the implications 
which the adoption of this measure signifies, 
the Banco Central del Ecuador, has finally 
instructed me to inform you that this meas- 
ure is now in full force in respect of all 
Ecuadorian international trade 
Therefore, please note that I am sending 
the following organizations the text of the 
official announcement which appears below 
Commerce & Industry Association of New 
York. 
The Wall Street Journal 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
The Exporters Encyclopaedia 
The Ecuadorian American 
Commerce 
The Bar Association of New York 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America 
The New York Board of Trade 
The Chamber of Commerce of 
America 
Council for Inter-American Cooperation 
“I have the honor to inform you that the 
Government of Ecuador, through the Imports 
Exports and Exchange Control Department 
of the Central Bank of Ecuador, has adopted 
the Arbitration Clause, recommended by the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission, for all its international trans- 
actions. This signifies that all private or 
government imports or exports into and from 
Ecuador are hereinafter subject to this clause 
“In future, all Import Permits and all Ex- 
port Licenses issued by the Central Bank of 
Ecuador will have printed on them the full 
text of the Clause which reads as follows 
““*Any controversies or claims arising from 
this contract or relating thereto or the non- 


Chamber of 


Latin 


compliance with same, shall be settled by 
arbitration in accordance with the rules in 
force of the Inter-American Commercial Ar- 
bitration Commission. The compliance with 
this agreement, as well as the execution of 
the award which the arbitration may give 
either unanimously or by a majority may 
be submitted to any Court of Law exercising 
a proper jurisdiction. Arbitration will take 
place wherever the parties shall mutually 
agree or failing such agreement, wherever 
it is determined by the Inter-American Com. 
mercial Arbitration Commission 

“*This Clause is used on the strength of a 
recommendation of the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Commission created by 
virtue of Resolution XLI adopted by the 
Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States which convened at Montevideo 
in 1933 Ecuador attended this Conference 
and subscribed all of its Resolutions.’ 

“Therefore, it should be clearly understood 
by all Exporters and Importers throughout 
the world that anyone accepting an order 
from an Ecuadorian importer, or any im- 
porter in any part of the globe, who pur- 
chases from Ecuador, that while they may 
not be specifically requested to sign any 
documents where this Clause may appear 
the fact that a business agreement is con- 
cluded, whether it be to export to Ecuador, 
or import from that country, and that both 
these acts of commerce are subject either to 
the extension of an Import Permit or an 
Export License issued by the Central Bank 
of Ecuador, the acceptance and the execu- 
tion of business under these conditions and 
subject to these permits automatically binds 
both parties to the acceptance of the Clause 
and will abide by the decisions made by the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission or its duly appointed representa- 
tives 

“In general, arbitration will take place 
where the goods may be located at the time 
of the controversy, where jurisdiction may 
be obtained, or where suitable facilities in 
particular instances can be commanded 

“The measure adopted by my government 
is its contribution to economic accord be- 
tween Ecuador and all its international trade 
It is a measure designed to give further 
protection not only to those engaged in any 
of the acts of international trade within the 
country, but also a further device of protec- 
tion to safeguard the prestige of Ecuador's 
international trade relations, and a further 
gesture of its good faith.” 

(S) CC. DurRAN-BALLEN 
Consul General 





which was held at Earl’s Court Exhibition 
Hail in London from October 1 to 9, 1948, 
was reported to have been the most rep- 
resentative and the largest ever held in 
terms of numbers of exhibitors and space 
occupied. This exhibition was held first 
in 1907 and subsequently every 2 years 
(except during the first World War) until 
1937. This year’s show was the first in 
11 years. 

On exhibition were some 430 different 
types of vehicles and parts, produced by 
some 47 manufacturers. Among the ex- 
hibits were trucks, busses, trolley-busses, 
and their chassis, trailers, tractor trucks, 
numerous bodies, hundreds of accesso- 
ries and components, tires, service equip- 


ment, and trade journals. Many of the 
vehicles on display were export models 
of special interest to the many thousands 
of oversea buyers who attended the exhi- 
bition 

It is reported that 130,000 persons, 
double the prewar number, attended this 
well planned and organized exhibition. 





Rumania is reported by the British 
press to be turning to British manufac- 
turers for equipment for the petroleum 
industry amounting to £2,009,000. It is 
also reported that British manufacturers 
can deliver equipment for the Rumanian 
railways 
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Data on Procurement and Reim- 
bursement Authorizations 


Selected European and Other Kixchange Rates 


NOTE. 


A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate Latest 
available 











: Count M t t : ati 
Procurement and reimbursement au- = eee 1046 1017 | November qa 
p , i 948 Os ’ 
thorizations totaled $176,283,721 for the (annual) | (annual) | (monthly 10s 
week ended Wednesday, November 24, 
and brought cumulative authorizations Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
aiprgiiee ‘ ; ‘ Belgium France . 0228 . 0228 . 0229 . 0229 
to $3,787,135,899, with adjustments, the Canada Dollar 
“ nee tend cca Official . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Economic Cooperation Administration niga 9390 * oan0 * oma 9238 
has announced. Grants to Western Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 0201 - 0201 0201 
al are Denmark Krone * 2088 2086 2085 . 2085 
European countries, Trieste, and China France (metropolitan Franc 0084 0084 
are included in the cumulative figure. — pod ro 
Commodities and raw materials, such India Rupee . 3016 . 3016 3017 3017 
; Netherlands Guilder 3781 3776 3757 3757 
as machinery and equipment, petroleum New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3.9915 3.9915 
‘i z . No Krone * 2018 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
products, metals, as well as foodstuffs, Schacht pte ° anen ame onan 7408 
were included in the new authorizations South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
: Spain Peseta * 0913 0913 0913 . 0913 
which have been announced in press re- Sweden | Krona + O56 " O789 "9789 * 9782 
te we 9 9 9 ; ‘ Switzerland Franc *, 2336 2236 2336 2336 
leases numbers 279, 280, 281, and 284. United Kingdom | Pound: Free 4. 0328 4. 0286 4. 0315 4. 0315 
The new authorizations approved during 
the week were issued to Austria, Bel- *Avera Mf daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
gium, Bizone Germany, Denmark, 
France, French Zone of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the These procurement authorizations are Europe —Continued 
. . ,; : stry— I ‘ 
Netherlands, Sweden, Trieste, the United arranged by commodity groups in the Industry—Continued. — 
; Iron and steel-mill 
Kingdom, and China. following manner: products—primary _- $80, 126, 428 
Europe Iron and __ steel-mill 
Food and Agriculture— products—advanced - 10, 545, 358 
Oce n rotal Wheat $455. 341, 714 Iron and steel finished 
er ne Wheat flour 143, 021, 661 manufactures elapse 4, 228, 214 
Rye 2. 623, 288 Machinery ~~-------- 339, 564, 055 
Austria $4,714,722 | $(6, 600) |$4, 708, 122 Coarse grains and prod- Vehicles and equip- 
Belgiun 1, 252, 38 144, G20) 1, 107, 46 ucts 60, 066, 119 i (SL oceans 139, 642, 943 
Bi pot ‘ Ge r" wn mo 175. GOO . 481 see Rice 7. 198, 030 Miscellaneous industri- 
~ beeps 1 O00) 154 9 200, 154 Other grain prepara- al commodities -__--_- 29, 593, 782 
French Zone, (er tions 3, 620, 361 ‘e ‘ 
nany 42, 400 18, 000 24, 400) ' é = ; ; ‘ 
Goveet 2.851.203 | 446.336 | 3,207,629 Meats . 87, 300, 214 Total, Industry. 1, Tis, 961, 68 
Iceland 240, G00 240, 000 Dairy products 66, 190, 126 3 _ 
Ireland 16, 493, 578 16, 493, 578 Eggs 1. 977. 375 Total, commodi- 
Italy 7, 776,000) 6,417,400 14, 198, 400 Pats ae ‘Ils (incl. oil ’ ‘ ties ... sie 3, 315, 729, 444 
Mariana GOs iM yos ( ) aus ¢ ylis ° > . : 
ee ca ae > a ee ieee 147. 437. 983 Technical services__- 1, 786, 000 
Norw Sciaaiiiiien aean prepa oe Ocean freight-_ _-----~-- 286, 738, 574 
Sweder wi5, O24 7, 305, 924 BY ve Ss ¢ all -_ is s = 
Priest 1061/000 | 325,000 | 1,388,000 rations 15, 527, 694 — Pasig 
Ur ik 85, 316, OOM 84, 316, O00 Fruits and nuts, except ‘ mos 
Total. Europe _/146.404.105 (6, 879. 616. |153.283.721 peanuts 13, 262, 862 Greece a eee _ ae 
( na 20000000 7 000,000 23. 000, 000 Sugar and related pre d- —— Total, Europe- = 3, 612, 354. 018 
Pot T N sedate ; statis China— = 
68,404,105 7,879,616 176,283,721 Miscellaneous food Food and Agriculture— 
products 10, 813, 800 Wheat 9. 622. 093 
Cotton 269, 378, 295 ence Ser eee ‘ , 
Tot 100. 183. 000 Wheat four............ 4, 218, 738 
opacco ’ oa, ‘ € 
Procurement authorizations including : : Tee TRIO ceria see im Se esos 28, 055, 695 
, ; Oilcake and meal and Cotton 69. 790. 000 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 4r feeds : ‘s 3 Teammate ares wate : ; 
a : st nae seane one fod a0. 006. 780 a 11, 050, 000 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- ae mS, B. ©. ¢ 30, 924, 7E Technical services.._..... 1, 066, 500 
ministration through November 23, 1948, gre cornerggy fertiliser oo Petroleum products___--_- 43, 999, 999 
with adjustments, follow: ne = st imi oP Ocean freight----------- 6, 978, 856 
Miscellaneous agricul- 
Austris > aan 1° ‘ : 93. 208. 37: 
Austria $148, 345, 131 tural products 23, 298, 373 Total. China_____- 174, 781. 881 
Belgium 70, 674, 527 —_ } si nieensaiiaaeciaoeesaactianaieante 
Bizone Germany 312, 977, 232 Total Food and meer . Total, allcountries. 3, 787, 135, 899 
Denmark 83, 004. 682 Agriculture 1, 542, 788, 426 
France 900, 995, 495 Industry Total procurement authorizations to 
French Zone of Germany 52, 074, 918 Chemicals and related date by method of financing are sum- 
Jrearea on On - “te C 5 59 ‘ 
Greece 114, 270, 258 products 91, 517, 523 marized as follows: 
Iceland 1. 837. 000 Hides, skins, and leath- 
Ireland 47, 453, 332 er 29, 832, 145 Reimbursement to coun- 
Italy 418. 972. 210 Lumber and. sawmill | re eee 
Netherlands 265, 755. 851 products 50, 673, 546 Letters of commitment-_-__- 765, 205, 459 
Indonesia 61, 590, 958 Pulp and paper 47, 951, 480 Method of financing not 
Norway 66. 965, 636 Coal and related fuel 199, 918, 739 I i erie renin 1, 202, 440, 583 
Sweden 7, 305, 924 Petroleum and_ prod- Department of Agriculture- 324, 817, 588 
Trieste 7,677, 517 ucts 366, 492, 959 Department of Army------ 117, 169, 915 
United Kingdom 1, 052. 453. 347 Fabricated basic tex- Department of Navy_------ 3, 501, 416 
tiles 55, 971, 422 Bureau of Federal Supply-- 6, 494, 447 
Total, Europe 3, 612, 354, 018 Nonferrous metals 259, 982, 754 Reimbursement to other 
China 174. 781. 881 Nonmetallic minerals 22, 792, 970 Government agencies-_--- 74, 300 
Metallic ores and con- saa pias ee 
Total, all countries 3, 787, 135, 899 centrates 44, 106, 700 3, 787, 135, 899 
‘ 9 
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the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Empire in Green and Gold: The Story 
of the American Banana Trade. Charles 


Morrow Wilson. 1947. 303 pp. Price 


$3.50. 


The story of the American banana 
trade is, first, the story of Captain Lo- 
renzo Dow Baker, Cape Cod schooner 
master, who first saw fat green bunches 
of bananas wrapped in straw and lying 
on the pier at Port Antonio, Jamaica. 
That was in 1870. He had eaten ripe 
bananas and liked them, and, when the 
dock merchant offered to sell the green 
bunches at a shilling each, he gambled 
on being able to push his ship to market 
within 2 weeks. Within 11 days he ar- 
rived at Jersey City and sold his yellow 
bananas at a profit of $2 a bunch. 

A year later Captain Baker sold a load 
of Jamaican bananas in Boston, after 
which time he was definitely in the 
banana business. He encouraged the 
islanders to grow larger and better crops 
because, he confessed, he liked “the dad- 
blamed silly fruit” that his Cape Cod 
neighbors referred to as “monkey food.” 

In 1877, having found ready sales for 
his banana cargoes, Lorenzo Baker took 
his family and moved to Jamaica, ob- 
serving that a man could not keep on 
shipping and selling bananas unless 
somebody raised the dadblamed things. 
Even after moving, Captain Baker re- 
tained his interest in the shipping com- 
pany in which he was a partner, and he 
and his sailing ships continued to haul 
bananas. It was not easy. 

“On the Jamaica-to-Boston run two 
round-trip schooner voyages per season 
were a rather good average. For sailing 
schooners, port repairs and overhaul 
were usually necessary after each trip, 
and late summer lay-Overs were neces- 
sary if the hurricanes were to be avoided. 
In winter, late fall, or early spring, even 
a brief norther or easter could chill and 
blacken a banana cargo in the time it 
took to chew a 3-inch sea biscuit, and 
nothing could prevent the damage.” 

Although Captain Baker was a sailing 
man, he finally realized that steamships 
could make more trips and land bananas 
in Boston in better condition for mar- 
keting. He, therefore, is credited with 
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“doing more than any other man to dem- 
onstrate that steamships were deciding 
the present and indicating the future of 
the banana trade.” 

The story of the American 
trade is also the story of Minor Keith 
who, when he accepted the job of build- 
ing the first railroad from the Caribbean 
into the uplands of Costa Rica, was re- 
minded of the old-time proverb, “A man 
is a hero the first time he travels to the 
Caribbean sea front, whereas if he goes 


banana 


a second time he is a plain fool.” 

Minor Keith lived to disprove the 
proverb, but he lost his younger brothers 
and at least 4,000 workers in laying the 
first 20 miles of the roadbed. Malaria 
and yellow fever took a terrible toll of 


the workers he imported—criminals 
from the New Orleans waterfront and 
laborers from South Italy Only the 


Jamaicans could stand the punishment 
of jungle, climate, and weather—Jamai- 
cans “without whom there probably 
would never have been a Panama Canal, 
a Costa Rican railroad, or a Caribbean 
banana industry.” 

But Keith built his railroad and, in 
addition, introduced banana raising into 
Costa Rica, where he established farm 
after farm adjacent to the roadbed. He 
also bought large tracts of land and 
established banana farms in several other 
countries of Central America. 

The story of the American banana 
trade is the story, too, of the Boston 
Fruit Co., established in 1885 and “des- 
tined to grow into the biggest tropical 
farm and shipping company in the 
world.”’ Of this company, Captain 
Lorenzo Baker was tropical manager, “a 
position which is to the banana business 
what the Prince of Wales used to be to the 
British Empire.” 

In the beginning the firm was to limit 
its enterprises to selling the fruit, but 
within 2 years, Lorenzo Baker had bought 
four Jamaican banana plantations for 
Boston Fruit, and the banana traders be- 
came banana farmers also. Within a 
few years the company owned and oper- 
ated its own fleet and was competing for 
the banana trade all along the Atlantic 
seaboard. In 1899 it acquired a control- 


ling interest in the newly incorporated 
United Fruit Co. 

The story of the American banana 
trade is even the story of Andrew Pres. 
ton, Boston produce merchant, who at 
first bought the cargoes of bananas de- 
livered by Captain Lorenzo Baker and 
peddied them on the streets of Boston. 
Later he became head of the Boston Fruit 
Co. and entered into a controversy with 
Captain Baker over the relative excel- 
lence of Cuba and Jamaica as sources of 
bananas. When the United Fruit Co. 
was formed, Preston became its first 
president. 

And finally, the story of the American 
banana trade is the story of the United 
Fruit Co., which for half a century has 
been in considerable degree the Ameri- 
can banana trade. It is a fascinating 
story as told by Mr. Wilson 

Available from: Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, N. Y 


An Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
Pitman B. Potter, 


Price $4.50. 


national Organization. 


1948. 479 pp. 


This is the fifth edition, completely re- 
vised and extended,.of this book, written 
by an authority in the field of interna- 
tional law. Dr. Potter is Grozier Profes- 
sor of International Law at The Ameri- 
can University and Managing Editor of 
the American Journal of International 
Law. 

“The international organ- 
ization is relatively new,” the 
author in an introductory chapter. “In- 
ternational relations in have 
been observed and studied, in a more or 
less unscientific way, for over 2,000 years, 
and international law has been studied 
as a branch of general jurisprudence for 
well over three centuries, but the scien- 
tific study of international organization 
as such dates from the latter part of the 
nineteenth, or the early years of the 
twentieth, century.” 

The author, in continuing, points out 
that in the foreground of international 
affairs today are the agencies, national 
and international, that are utilized in the 
conduct and regulation of international 
transactions, and the forms of proce- 
dure—in a broad, not a technical sense 
of that term—employed for that purpose. 
It is by their numbers, by their activities, 
and by their professions or implications 
of effectiveness and importance that 
these agencies and forms of procedure 
seem to constitute the principal features 
of international reality today. It is a 
study of these, then, with which the stu- 
dent of international organization should 


Science ol 
Says 


general 


Start. 

Material in the discussion is arranged 
in three parts. Part I deals with Bases 
of International Organization; Part I, 
with Special Forms of International 
Organization; and Part IIT, with General 
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International Organization. Appendix A 
devotes 166 pages to Documents Illus- 
trating International Organization. 
These documents date from the Regula- 
tions of Vienna, 1815, and of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1818, concerning Diplomatic 
Rank to the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Available from: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
K. S. Twitchell, 1947. 


Saudi Arabia. 
177 pp. Price $3. 


“Through a combination of circum- 
stances that are explained in the sec- 
tion of the book dealing with Saudi 
Arabia’s position in world economy, I 
have probably been longer and more 
closely associated with King ibn-Saud 
and his country than any other Amer- 
ican,” states the author in his preface. 

Charles R. Crane of New York, one- 
time U. S. Minister to China, had a life- 
long devotion to the Near East. In 
1926-27 he visited the Imam Yahia, ruler 
of the Yaman [Yemen]. The Imam, 
on hearing that there were mines in his 
country, had expressed a desire to en- 
gage engineers who might examine the 
land and give him a report on their 
findings. Mr. Crane volunteered to ob- 
tain such experts and to provide their 
services as a gift to the Imam and his 
country. 

Mr. Twitchell headed the expedition 
which was sent out by Mr. Crane and 
which remained in Saudi Arabia for 5 
years. It was largely through his efforts 
that the oil supplies of the country were 
opened up, and that an American com- 
pany obtained the right to develop what 
he characterizes as “probably the second 
greatest oil reserve in the world today.” 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is titled Characteristic Features 
of Saudi Arabia and deals with such 
subjects as topography and climate, 
agricultural and pastoral wealth, minor 
economic resources, water supply, and 
transportation. 

Part II, Social and Political Develop- 
ment, discusses the Saudi Arabians, the 
House of Saud, the rise of the Saudi 
state, Saudi Arabia in the modern world, 
and the country’s political administra- 
tion. 

Part III, The Position of Saudi Arabia 
in World Economy, shows the current 
Situation in the country and what its 
future is likely to be. 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 





Declared exports of drugs and perfume 
materials from Shanghai, China, to the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1948 included the following: Menthol, 
25,800 pounds ($179,717); “Chinese” 
medicines, 11,958 pounds ($6,979); and 
musk, 55 pounds ($8,136). 
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1. Losses sustained by a manufacturer 
from sales of an individual item shall not 
justify a price increase; unless his business 
as a whole operates at a loss or at an unrea- 
sonably small profit. 

2. Increased production costs must be 
borne by existing profit margins. 

3. Increased wages do not, in principle, 
warrant increased prices. 

4. Price reductions should be effected to 
the greatest possible extent by enterprises 
which made the highest profits during recent 
months. 

5. Particular attention must be given to 
cartel-regulated prices. 


FINANCE 


Although the decline of Swedish gold 
reserves continued during the third 
quarter, the combined holdings of gold 
and net foreign exchange (including soft 
currencies) showed its first increase since 
early 1946, but the increase resulted from 
increased exports to various soft-cur- 
rency markets. It is expected that fur- 
ther decreases in the gold reserves will 
result from planned imports of essential 
goods from hard-currency areas during 
the remainder of 1948, but this drain of 
gold will be somewhat offset by the 
E. C. A. loan. 

Prices and turn-over on the stock mar- 
ket, as well as new capital issues, de- 
clined during the quarter to levels lower 
than in 1947. In the bond market, turn- 
over was down by about one-third from 
the preceding quarter. Private savings, 
which have slowly increased since the 
war, continued their gradual upward 
trend. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


FAROE ISLANDS NO LONGER INCLUDED IN 
STERLING AREA 


Effective November 10, 1948, in accordance 
with exchange-control orders issued by the 
British Treasury, the Faroe Islands (Danish 
territory) are no longer included in the 
Sterling Area (the scheduled territories). 
They now are a part of the Danish monetary 
area comprising Denmark and Greenland, as 
well as the Faroe Islands. The Danish mone- 
tary area is included in the Bilateral Account 
Group of countries in the British system of 
exchange control. Sterling in a Faroe Islands 
Bilateral Account may be transferred to other 
Bilateral Accounts of residents of the Danish 
monetary area or may be used for payments 
to residents in the Sterling Area. The use of 
the sterling in these accounts for any other 
type of transaction is subject to the permis- 
sion of the British exchange-control authori- 
ties, each case being decided on its oWn 
merits. 

The Sterling Area (the scheduled terri- 
tories) now consists of the United Kingdom, 
the British Commonwealth (except Canada 
and Newfoundland), British Mandated Terri- 


International ‘Trade Mart— 
New Orleans’ New Facility 
(Continued from p. 6) 


crownlike effect is achieved atop the 
building by the addition of several feet 
of ornamental masonry. The building’s 
face is of white stone and glass brick, 
and is entirely without windows. In the 
interior, corridors are lined with plate- 
glass display windows showing to finest 
effect the gorgeously decorated interiors 
of the offices. Indirect lighting is used 
throughout. Ceilings are soundproofed, 
and efficient air-conditioning provides 
the perfect climate for visitors and 
tenants. 

Strategically located at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, an outlet for the 
products of 60,000,000 people who live 
west of the Appalachians and east of the 
Rockies, New Orleans and its Interna- 
tional Trade Mart dovetail to perfec- 
tion with the Foreign Trade Zone—the 
country’s second—plus such inter-con- 
nected facilities as International House, 
Moisant International Airport, and the 
70 major steamship companies, 9 trunk- 
line railroads, 24 motortruck lines, and 
8 air lines that converge on the city. 
Fifteen thousand miles of navigable in- 
land waterways feed into the Mississippi 
above New Orleans, and down this water- 
way come American goods for export, 
while up the river and by rail and plane 
are carried imports brought to the Cres- 
cent City. 

Thus, the International Trade Mari 
forms the final link in the export-import 
machinery and facilities of America’s sec- 
ond greatest port—New Orleans. 





tories, British Protectorates and Protected 
States, Burma, Iraq, and Iceland. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF CATTLE SUBJECT TO LICENSING 


Live cattle imported into the United King- 
dom from all countries except Ireland has 
been made subject to individual licenses from 
October 27, 1948, by a notice of the British 
Board of Trade. Previously, live cattle could 
be imported from any country under open 
general license. 


"UL U: 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA OPENED FOR WHEAT 


Uruguayan export authorities have just 
opened a quota for the exportation of 50,000 
metric tons of wheat, stated an airgram from 
the United States Embassy in Montevideo, 
dated November 18, 1948. 

After several years of insufficient wheav 
production, last year’s crop produced a sub- 
stantial surplus, the bulk of which has al- 
ready been exported to Brazil in the form of 
flour. This year’s crop is just beginning to 
be harvested, and it is already expected that 
there will again be a surplus of at least 50,000 
metric tons. 
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Average rat Late ilable quotatior 
Approx 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 194 “7 Septen ite eqn 
annual innt ber 1448 Ment I D 
| Ss. cur 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 7 3. 7 3.7 73 4). DAS Oct S. 1048 
Ordinary 1.2 1.2 4. 23 4. 23 23t4 1) 
Auction 4.04 {04 1.04 4.04 224 1) 
Free market 41.04 10S 1S $. V4 ID 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 12.42 42. 42 0236 O 22,1948 
Differential th. 6.05 56. ( O17S I) 
Curb 60. 94 64. OF st. 5 87. 5 Oll4 ay 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 5f 
Free market 19. 42 8.72 8. 72 8.72 ii N H4s 
Special free market 4) 00 
Chik Peso Banking market j 43.1 0232 On S, 1048 
Free market 1. Sh 17.9 t 6. Of O152 1) 
“a> 1.00 on 1 iM 1M 23 1) 
Colomt iT Commercial bank 75 7 7 7t HS2 O 1, 1048 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ 7 Hs2 1) 
Curb 1. 835 2.17 2. 2. OK 148 I) 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. S84 6. 2 i.12 7 13uy Ni 4, 1904S 
Controlled 5. 62 f 67 ‘ { 1) 
Cuba Peso Free 1 1.00 rT TT TL 0 4s 
Ecuador Sucr Central Bank I 14. tit 7a ( 74 i. 4s 
ial 
Free 7.47 04 Is. 34 H ) 
Honduras Lempi! Official 2.04 204 2.04 2.04 $902 oN 4s 
Mexico Peso Free 1.86) {8 & ® 1451 \ ) 1948 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. iM ‘ ) Ml aM) Oct. 2 M45 
Curb 5.49 4 6. 9 HOO) —Oet 1G48 
Paraguay (rual Oificial 12 Pe y 4 l2 1) No +45 
Free 5. 25 75 rite I) 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. Al + ( ~ 0 2. 1948 
Free § 7.85 12.48 i 4 j OOM 1) 
Salvador Col Free 2. 50 2. 5 2.50 2. i 1) Ne is 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.40 x ”) " ” | 
. “we 
Imports 1.90 1 ”) “ mn” 1) 
Other purposes 1. 785 s 1529 1) 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 2s 1) 
Free 20s I) 
January to August, 
? Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for Octobe Ecuadc r Au 
June to December 

4 No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. For f purpe RS px wu) I ( va I 

lished on October 1, 1948 
June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF NOTES 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential " wr aut iC 1 the 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effe 1 at tl narket ra 

PRoliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential il 1 by decree 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 bol ino per dollar levied or 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Prazi].— All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate a I | t ‘ irk 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946,and February 28, 194¢ Law No. 15% of November 27, 1947 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchar i h I Tect te { uch 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or | i rate, whicl I 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) dependir uy tl portal tthe artic ( 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rat« he free-market rate used for 
nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained t I I i and th i 
bank rates vary only slightly from it Most imports are paid for at these rate ubject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 
percent Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent Ren 
tances on account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special pre ol mad 
at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions are ibjec © taxe 
4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at tl licia te be used for this purpose 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Pica Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take | 
rate 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 p l 1 1 t por 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of $ percent and | icre per ae ir and the were 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicarcgua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at tt urb rate A tax of 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rat 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, im] ire pa it I I 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrad I ! I i 

Peru Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payr ma ‘ utl 1A 
from time to time at the free rate 

Uruguay Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate rhe distinction between the free rate for impr 
and that for other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since Ju 24 4 

Vene-uela.—Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated. In addition there er 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate widely and vary subst ally from t} by 
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AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





San Franciseo’s Place 
in Future World Trade 


(Continued from p. 5) 


more than two and one-half times. This 
port’s relative decline reflects the dis- 
locations caused by war, and I believe 
this situation can be corrected as more 
nearly normal trade patterns can be re- 
sumed, with recovery in Europe and in- 
creased stabilization in the Far East. 

If only San Francisco’s prewar ratio 
to total exports of 4.4 percent can be 
restored its share in the estimated 
$14,000,000,000, in the mid-50's would 
amount to nearly twice the port’s present 
export flow and nearly five times the pre- 
war figure. I want to point out, however, 
that in these figures, and those given 
later for imports, no allowance has been 
made for the price increases which have 
occurred, as conversions are at best ap- 
proximations and lead to confusions un- 
less explained at length. 

On the import side of the ledger, San 
Francisco gained over the prewar period 
in its share of the Nation’s total. Last 
3.1 percent of the country’s total 
imports entered San Francisco’s Cus- 
toms District, as against 2.8 in 1937, and 
in the first 8 months of 1948 the per- 
centage grew to 3.3. In terms of 


year 


value, 


the 1937 figure was $87,800,000, and in 
1947 it grew to $178,100,000. Thus, on 
the estimate of a sustained level by 


the 1950's of $11,000,000,000 to $12,000.- 
000,000 national imports, if San Fran- 
cisco can sustain its pres2nt share, dollar 
value would increase by from 60 to 80 
percent over present levels and would 
amount to more than a fourfold increase 
over prewar 

I believe there is every possibility of 


San Francisco’s coming up to the po- 
tential shares indicated. Let me give 
briefly a few illustrative rcasons. On the 


export side, in 1937 some 36 percent went 
to Europe and in 1947 this had fallen 
to 22.5 percent—owing, of course, to rav- 
ages of war and the “dollar shortage,” 
plus the fact that Europe is denying 
import permits for many western prod- 
ucts, such as fruits and vegetables. With 
recovery in Europe, San Francisco should 
revert to or even exceed its prewar per- 
centage. Likewise shipments to Canada 
and Australasia have fallen in their pro- 
portion from 1937, and there is no reason 
why the 1937 proportion cannot even be 
increased. Moreover, machinery and ve- 
hicles, which in 1937 ranked only fifth, 
in 1947 had jumped to second place in 
San Francisco's exports, thus reflecting 
the great industrial growth in this area, 
which seems bound to have a great effect 
in expanding and diversifying its exports. 

On the import side, there has been @ 
wholesome trend to an increased diver- 
sification over prewar, when for more 
than 40 years 80 percent of San Fran- 
cisco’s imports were confined to textiles 
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(mainly silk and sisal) and noncompeti- 
tive vegetable products. The population 
of San Francisco’s “hinterland”’ has in- 
creased so greatly that demands for im- 
ports are likely to continue to increase, 
and growing numbers of industries re- 
quire growing imports of raw or semi- 
processed materials. Moreover, much 
can be done to encourage facilities for 
grading, labeling, and packaging im- 
ported products for a larger marketing 
area than San Francisco has had in the 
past. 


Startling Population Growth 
I HAVE REFERRED briefly to popula- 
tion increase as a factor making for 
enlarged exports and imports. It might 
be well to take a look at the figures, as 
they startle me every time I look at them. 
In 1930 the population of the Continental 
United States was 122,775,000; in 1947 
the estimate was 143,414,000. In the 
combined Pacific and Mountain States, 
which can be regarded as San Francisco’s 
world-trade “hinterland,” the growth 
was from 11,896,000 in 1937 to 18,107,000 
in 1947. The relative rate of increase, 
however, provides the amazing feature— 
for the United States the rate of increase 
was only 16.8 percent, whereas for San 
Francisco’s “hinterland” it was 52.2 per- 
cent, and for the Pacific States, alone, 
it was 67.4 percent. In 1937 the percent- 
age of the United States population in 
the combined Mountain and Pacific 
States was 9.6, whereas in 1947 it had 
grown to 12.6 percent. 

One does not have to be much of a 
mystic to feel that inevitably the pres- 
sures resulting from this enormously 
higher rate of population increase and 
higher percentage of the Nation's total 
in the Far West are bound to create a 
greater world trade for that area, and 
shift to it a higher percentage of the 
Nation’s world trade than it has had up 
to date. This promise lies ahead of San 
Francisco, because, as I have shown, its 
percentage share of exports has shrunk 
from prewar, and the import share has 
increased only slightly. 

In concluding my observations on San 
Francisco’s potential share in this pic- 
ture, I must record the fact that the esti- 
mates for both the Nation and for the 
San Francisco area depend completely 
on the maintenance of a sound domestic 
economy. While I believe San Francisco 
has a great world-trade future, its great- 
ness depends not only on the city’s wis- 
dom and activities in promoting such 
trade, but on the trade policy of the 
Nation as a whole and on the country’s 
Success in maintaining its who'e economy 
on an even keel. 


Ports Far-Reaching Plans 


I FEEL IMPELLED to refer here to the 
many things San Francisco is now doing 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 15, 1948. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation: 


Trade-Mark Class No. and Product 


Drinal 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
Nadrilen Do. 
Staminal Do. 
Nadriben Do 
Talergit Do 
Talergin Do 
Histanol Do 
Antal - Do. 
U.P. RB Do 
Linguettes Do. 
Linguetas Do. 
Sulfdi Do. 
Sulfbi Do. 
Meradia Do 
Diamera Do 
Disulf Do 
Pisulf Do. 
Promonta Do 
Trofenal Do 
Curene Do 
Histina Do 
Tioran Do 
Hostron Do 
Prontalbina Do 
Exosulfin Do 
Exosulfonyl Do. 
Salcyl Do 
Mycodecal Do 
Mycodecyl Do 
Rotmac Do 
Isogam Do 
Charbocilag Do 
Ciloprin Do. 
Bilamida Do 
Yodoril Do 
Plateolin Do 
Cilag Do 
Sedocardiomin Do 





Trade-Mark Class No. and Product 
Baciporin __- 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Polimexin --_-_---- Do. 

pS ’ 

Rosporin... .......... Do. 

Polimexal_ Do 

Cilosporin -_- 

Lepesal ......... , 

Matiazen --_---- Do. 
Vinutrina__-_--_- : Do. 

Demetal - --- ‘or Do. 

Wandopas _-_-_---- Do. 

Portusesin ........ Do. 

West India Oil Co. Do. 


Chile S. A. C. 


E] Indicador__ . 82—Periodical publica- 
tions 

Reflector... --- Do. 

Aguilucho ____-_-- Do. 

Condorito ____ ~~ Do. 

El Nuevo Refiector_ Do. 


Spain.—November 1, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (December 
31, 1948): 


No. Spanish name Intended to cover— 


111,275 | Seretina Chemical products and phar- 
maceutical preparations. 
Chemical and pharmaceuti- 
eal products. 

111,981 | B. Y. T Do. 

114, 401 Antiflogistyl Pharmaceutical] preparation. 

218,692  Pantacido Pharmaceutical and _ veteri- 
nary preparations, etc. 

Radio receiving sets and ac 
cessories. 

A rust and corrosion prevent- 
ive chemical. 

All kinds of rubber products. 


111,693 | Antiflogenol 


218,718 | Sperta_- 


218, 72 


Corrisol 
218,774 Excelsior 





to make and assume a real place for it- 
self in future world trade. 

First, San Francisco has a God-given 
harbor, but the city has not ceased its 
long-time work of utilizing the harbor 
and making it into a port managed in 
the interests of the community as a 
whole, and not in the interests of only 
a few. 

Second, the city had the courage im- 
mediately after the war, and in the face 
of disrupted world trade, to renew its 
fight for a charter from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a Foreign Trade Zone. The 
Zone was opened only last June, and the 
unfortunate tie-up of shipping by a 
strike began the first of September, so 
there has not been time for much accom- 
plishment, but the figures of business in 


the Zone for the summer months are 
encouraging. As chairman of the Board 
of Alternates of the United States For- 
eign Trade Zones Board, I want to say 
that the board will lend every assistance 
in promoting this very important adjunct 
to world trade. 

Third, the Department of Commerce 
has followed with real interest the de- 
termined planning for the erection of a 
great world-trade center in San Fran- 
cisco. Last spring I spent the better part 
of a day with the president of the Center 
Authority, and several other officials of 
the Authority and of the Center Corpo- 
ration, reviewing the plans. I can only 
say they are imaginative and wonderful, 
yet thoroughly practical. I am sure the 
plans will go through to completion and 
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that this will be one of the finest monu- 
ments in the world to faith in the future 
of free-flowing world trade—a monu- 
ment which will be alive and teeming 
with activity directed toward making 
San Francisco a truly important center 
of world trade. 

Fourth, though the plans have not 
come to fruition, I believe the concept 
which a San Francisco group has had for 
a great School of World Business is one 
of the most enlightened I know of 
among all the activities in behalf of en- 
hancing trade opportunities. I hope and 
trust that something will come of this 
inspired effort. 

Fifth, San Francisco businessmen are 
fortunate, probably because of their long 
participation in offshore trade, in hav- 
ing in their international trading com- 
munity some of the best and most ex- 
perienced talent in the country. They 
have a fine combination of vision and 
daring, well backed up by “know-how.” 
The very existence of such a fine seg- 
ment is a real asset. 

San Franciscans are keenly aware of 
their part in the big jobs ahead. I hap- 
pen to know the city, and I know it has 
a great advantage over many other large 
cities in that it has not, in its growth, 
lost the rare attribute of being able to 
get real community action through co- 
hesion, through integration of thought 
in planning andin performance. In con- 
nection with international trade all the 
component parts of San Francisco’s 
business world are bound together in the 
great traditions of this pioneer part of 
the West. * * * 


Prime Requisite, Firm 
Foundation 


IN CONCLUSION, let us stress the basic 
importance of world trade to our na- 
tional prosperity and peace. Such trade 
is woven into the web and woof of the 
whole pattern of our national economy, 
and its extension and broadening is a 
prime requisite to peace and decent 
standards of living for the peoples of the 
world. In our Department of Commerce 
Auditorium there is an inscription which 
reads “On Land and Sea The Lanes of 
Man’s Commercial Enterprise Have 
Marked The Progress Of Civilization.” 
How true that is! In fact, I fear that 
the whole superstructure of the United 
Nations organization, and its many af- 
filiated or related international bodies, 
which are aimed at achieving peace may 
totter, or even fall, if they cannot rest 
on the firm foundation of an ever-grow- 
ing, sound international trade. 





French exports of musical instru- 
ments to the United States during the 
first 6 months of 1948 were valued at 
$788,297. 
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Brazilian Congress Approves 
Sanitary Convention 


The Brazilian Congress (says the 
U. S. Embassy at Rio), has approved 
and promulgated the following Sanitary 
Convention: (1) BRAZIL-URUGUAY 
Signed in Rio de Janeiro, September 14, 
1946 (Legislative Decree No. 27, of Sep- 
tember 22, 1948, Diario do Congresso 
Nacional, September 23, 1948). The 
Convention provides, in article I, for 
the mutual recognition of certificates of 
vaccination issued by the National De- 
partment of Public Health of Brazil, by 
the Departments of Public Health of 
the States of Brazil, and by the Ministry 
of Public Health of Uruguay. In the 
case of positive results the certificates 
will be valid for 5 years, and, in the case 
of negative results, 1 year (article I1). 

Article V provides for validity, in both 
countries, of general health certificates, 
valid for 1 year, issued by the respective 
Federal and State authorities, as well as 
practicing doctors, in the case of Brazil 
and by the National Sanitary authorities, 
in the case of Uruguay, along with prac- 
ticing doctors of that country. 

The two contracting parties agree to 
recommend to their respective sanitary 
authorities the desirability of a uniform 
technique of vaccination against small- 
pox (article IV). They also recognize 
the desirability of direct and frequent 
contact between the State Department 
of Public Health of Rio Grande do Sul 
and the Division of Hygiene of the Min- 
istry of Public Health of Uruguay, as 
well as monthly interchange of data and 
information concerning the sanitary 
status of frontier zones (article VI). 

The Convention also provides for later 
amplification with provisions referring 
to the international campaign against 
trachoma. 











New Automobile Plant 
To Be Set Up in India, Says 
Government Agency 


A plant for the manufacture of Austin 
cars and trucks will be set up in Madras 
about April next year, the India Infor- 
mation Services say. The machinery 
and equipment necessary for the initial 
program have been ordered from abroad 
and are expected soon. The finances 
and direction and supervision of the 
project are entirely Indian. The Austin 
company has, however, undertaken to 
provide the technical staff considered 
necessary in the early stages. It has also 
agreed to train in England Indians who 
would replace the foreign technical staff 
on the completion of their studies. 

There are at present seven plants in 
India for the assembling of cars and 
trucks. Their total output in 1947 was 
10,433 cars and 9,069 trucks. In addi- 
tion, two firms, one in Calcutta and the 
other in Bombay, have started the pre- 
liminary work for the manufacture of 
complete trucks and motorcars. The 
Government of India hopes that motor- 
cars and trucks manufactured in India 
may be on the roads in 6 years. 





(Continued from p. 10) 


air, and marine use; radiotelephone and tele. 
type equipment; radio broadcasting and 
studio equipment; television transmission 
and receiving equipment; recording and 
amplification equipment; marine and aero- 
nautical radio navigation and guide equip- 
ment; electrical and electronic industrial and 
research equipment; electrical and electronic 
measurement and testing equipment. 


Trade Lists Available 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—France. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—-Mexico 

Sawmills—Cyprus 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Netherlands 

Sporting-Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Indochina. 

Textile Industry—Canada 





Committee for Reciprocity 
Information Moves to New Quarters 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced November 4 that the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, which for- 
merly operated from a headquarters pro- 
vided by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, has been moved to an office in 
the main Commerce Building where it 
will function under the chairmanship of 
John Evans, Director of the Commodities 
Division, Office of International Trade. 

This move is the result of an Executive 
Order of the President, dated October 6, 
which revised the organization of the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
and provided that a member named by 
the Secretary of Commerce shall serve as 
its chairman. Six other members are to 
be named by the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, and 
Labor, and the Administrator for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

The function of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information is to conduct 
public hearings with respect to trade 
agreements. These hearings are open to 
any person who wishes to present his 
views, either orally or in writing, on the 
commodities involved in a proposed trade 
agreement, or on any other aspect of it. 

The Committee is also required to “ac- 
cord reasonable opportunity to interested 
persons to present their views with re- 
spect to the operation and effect of trade 
agreements which are in force or to any 
aspect thereof.” 
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